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A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


It is not my aspiration to reproduce in prose the literary effects, 
often beautiful and unique, of all or any of Mr. Arnold’s poems. 
On readers of the poet—and it is these alone that I can hope to 
interest—those literary effects have already been produced. To 
ransack the vocabulary of praise in order to tag a telling epithet 
on to what is by admission lovely, may be left to such as aim to 
become purveyors of insight and emotion to those whom they 
presume to be blind and insensible—may be left, in other words, 
to prigs. To those who are neither insensible nor blind this 
didactic eulogy, unless it have something of genius, unless it be 
itself, too, in a manner a poetical creation, is an impertinence, and 
almost an insult. Shelley, with his eye upon the skylark, would 
hardly welcome with effusion a gentleman who should appear sym- 
pathetically at his elbow, and quote perhaps—for who shall set 
limits to human gaucherie ?—what he conceived to be passages in 
point from Wordsworth and Milton. Yet this is what we in our 
lesser degrees, not only in the case of literature, but as often as we 
go to see a picture or a play, are invited to suffer at the hands of 
certain of our fellow-creatures. These are the people who cannot 
go to a theatre alone. They must have a victim in the next stall, 
whose elbow they may jog at every joke. And these are the 
people whom, if they have their deserts, an avenging Macus will 
one day condemn to explain and re-explain to all eternity the 
witticisms of a Gaiety burlesque. 

But besides the criticism which deals in superfluous praise, 
there is also the criticism which delights to catalogue and docket 
an author’s dominant ideas. A writer of this school would pro- 
ceed to inform us, carefully transprosing the poetry as he went, 
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2 A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


that Mr. Arnold has been deeply impressed with the idea that 
the powers of nature, in their calm and self-contained fulfilment 
of their appointed tasks, read man a lesson of self-containment 
and calm in the fulfilment of his own, and that Mr. Arnold often 
recurs to the doctrine embodied in his line— 


“ Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


This process may doubtless have its use and interest.in a history 
of literature, or rather, perhaps, in a history of thought; it is, 
or should be, superfluous in the case of a contemporary writer. 
There are, indeed, occasions on which a critical scrutiny of a 
writer's dominant ideas, and of his subject matter, becomes a 
lawful and a necessary task. Such an occasion has arisen in our 
own day in the case of the novel of Realism. It is a fair subject 
for inquiry by a judicial criticism, whether an author’s main 
literary motif may not be so mean, hideous, and revolting, as to 
put him at once out of court. Needless to say, such an inquiry 
has no bearing on the poems I am now to consider. The only 
objection to be made to their subject matter, and that only in the 
case of some of them, would, I suppose, be this—that if Posterity, 
whether by revivifying its religion, or by “ cultivating its carden,” 
is ever to attain to a more settled frame of soul with regard to 
“the something that infects the world,’ Posterity will forget to 
listen to | 


‘The StOl my not 
Of men Bate Sara <1. of men who groan. 


and will refuse to turn back and breathe an atmosphere of 
spiritual struggle and suffocation. Perhaps this is not so; for 
the sonnets of Shakespeare, to take the first example that offers, 
do not invite us in vain to breathe an atmosphere somewhat 
analogous. But even if it were so, there are many of these 
poems which the objection would not touch. The subjects of 
many among them are as old as the hills, and as likely to last. 
The two methods of criticism mentioned above—the method of 
vague praise, and the method of retailment of ideas—being now 
excluded, it will be asked, What form of criticism remains? [ 
answer, The criticism of style. Yet even this answer must be 
narrowed and defined; for the criticism of style is itself also 
prone to deal in dry and innutritious generalities. Johnson ob- 
served of the style of Prior, that “ the words did not come till 
they were called, and were then put by constraint into their 
places, where they do their duty, but do it sullenly.” Now, 
all must admire the ingenuity of this kind of writing, of which 
Johnson was a finished master, but does any one really gather 
more from it than is daily conveyed by the single word— 
wooden? Johnson, however, even when vague, is still epigram- 
matic in his vagueness. But what are we to say to this of Hazlitt 
on Jeremy Taylor ? “His style is prismatic; it unfolds the colours 
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of the rainbow; it floats like the bubble through the air; it is 
like innumerable dewdrops which glitter on the face of morning, 
and tremble as they glitter.’ If any one professes that this 
passage, which is prolonged for a page or two, gives him a dis- 
tinctive notion of Jeremy Taylor’s style, as apart from that of 
other masters of oratorical eloquence, he ought at once to be 
endowed for researches into the patavinity of Livy’s prose. 

No, there is nothing for it; critics in general must have the 
courage of their opinions, and betake themselves once again te 
the scrutiny, nowadays so unduly decried, of words, of phrases, 
and of stanzas. I say critics in general; for those who offer 
us what, though not very instructive, is nevertheless delightful 
reading, will always be, for their own sake, welcome. Let a 
Johnson still tickle us with ingenuities of metaphor or antithesis ; 
let a Swinburne still bear us upon billows of tempestuous praise ; 
but let the critic who cannot hope to be admired aim to be 
understood, and no longer permit himself to be shy of that bug- 
bear of the illiterate—verbal criticism. 

Of the illiterate, I said, and I have no intention of retracting 
the epithet; but I must nevertheless regretfully add that the 
verbal critic is belittled by some who seem to be not altogether 
without a tincture of letters. Even a reader who finds, with the 
Poet Laureate, 

* All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word,” 
is by such accused of peeping and botanising to the neglect of 
his author’s general scope and intention; and should he venture 
to point to some prosaic phrase which he is certain none of the 
Muses can have had any hand in perpetrating, they are ready to 
stone him for a Vandal. 

Let us turn upon these petty tyrants of the fields of literature ; 
and if, in the heat of self-defence, we overstep moderation and 
overstate our case, it will be but a traditional result and retribu- 
tion of tyranny. Let them be instructed, then, that the critic of 
poetry, in so far as he confines himself to that 7éle, has no business 
with any part of the equipment of poets, except the instrument 
or vehicle—the language—by which we are made partakers of 
their insight and emotion. The insight and the emotion are the 
poem ; to attempt to reproduce them would be to write another 
poem—in prose. We may analyse to good purpose the technique 
by which an artist reproduces a scene or a sunset. To attempt to 
reproduce the sunset itself by an effort of word-painting is no 
part of the critic’s task. He is not to write a rhapsody on 
Nature, but a criticism on Art. Of course the poet must possess 
the insight and the emotion, just as the painter must have, 
besides his sunset, his artistic sensibility. Ha nihilo nihil fit. 
No one supposes that poetry is mere words, and pictures mere 
vaint. Nevertheless, the methods of handling the paint and the 
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4 A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





words are found by the curious in such matters to admit of obser- 
vation and analysis. Moreover, the methods grow out of one 
another in a historical series; and schools of poetry, no less than 
schools of painting, are distinguished by a common individuality 
in their treatment of similar themes. 

It may be asked whether the rank of a poet is not determined 
by the breadth and keenness of his insight—the depth and sin- 
cerity of his emotion? And this, of course, is so. It is true, that 
is to say, that a great poet must, before all, have a feeling heart 
and a fine understanding. But, gracious Powers! if critics were 
to confine themselves to disputes about the relative rank of poets 
in this regard, they would indeed have little to do. Of all idle 
and wearisome discussions, commend me to an inquiry whether 
Shelley had a more feeling heart and a finer understanding than 
Keats. 

Moreover, feeling hearts and fine understandings, or any other 
like qualification for which man’s confused and meagre psychology 
can supply him with a name, do not constitute a poet. If they 
did, Burke would be a poet; but a poet he is not, except in a 
metaphorical sense. And what, pray, is gained by giving the 
same name to different things? What sceidllieiiies a poet, and 
determines his poetical rank, is his mastery of verse; but here, 
too, a reader of sense will not nurse an invidious curiosity to 
determine how his author stands with regard to others. He is, 
by educated consent, a poet; let that be enough. 

Some two centuries ago Pomfret, the author of The Choree, 
having sapiently reflected that “ whatever is made waa suppose 
a maker, as an effect shows a cause that could produce it,” sud- 
denly remembered that he was writing, not an essay, but a 
Pindaric ode, and accordingly hastened to dress up our old friend 


thus— 
“ Whate’er is made a maker must suppose, 
As an effect a cause, that could produce it, shows.”’ 


Now, superfluous to say, I am about to institute no flippant com- 
arison between Mr. Matthew Arnold and the author of The 
Choice. It is precisely because the gulf between them is so 
immeasurably wide that similar antics, when performed by the 
author of Sohrab and Rustum, have been to me, and are, a 
perennial source of astonishment. “I will not know,” says the 
later and the greater poet, “1 will not know. For wherefore try 
to give to things that live by mortal course a shadowy durability 
for which they were not meant?” Or, rather, he does not say 
that. He says this— 
“T will not know. For wherefore try 
To things by mortal course that live 
A shadowy durability 
For which they were not meant, to give?” 


which verbal criticism makes 





This, then, is one of the charges 
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bold to bring against our poet—a singular and lamentable self- 
indulgence in the inversion of clauses. 


“ Nature’s wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns.” 


“Which the lightnings doth embrace.” 
*“ Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew, 
Met him and of his way of life inquired.” 


“ Children, as such forgive them, have I known 
Ever in their own eager pastime bent 
To make the incurious bystander, intent 
On his own swarming thoughts, an interest own.” 
If these trailing involutions—who was it, by the way, that in- 
veighed against the “trailing anacolutha” 
poetry, poetry would indeed be, in Dryden’s words, 





‘‘A hobbling kind of prose 
That limped along and tinkled in the close,”’ 

This practice of inversion is no venial licence or captivating 
eccentricity, in regard to which it might be better to err with 
Pope than shine with Pye. It has been, with one exception, the 
monopoly of bad poets, notably of the bad poets of the Restora- 
tion; and in an exclusive repertory of good things, such as 
Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury,” will not be found commoner at 
one period than another. In poets with a really exquisite sense 
of language, such as Herrick, it will be found as conspicuously 
absent as in Tennyson. 

It is curious that the one exception to which I have alluded 
should be that of Wordsworth. He revolted against poetic diction, 
and yet retained one of the ugliest tricks of poetasters. We read 


in consequence— 
“My name is Alice Fell, 
And I to Durham, sir, belong.” 


‘¢ Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race.” 


* Yet so it was, an ewe I bought, 
And other sheep from her I raised,”’ 


All which is neither a reproduction of the language of common 
life, nor, assuredly, an improvement upon it. In fact, the more 
trivial the subject matter, the more aggressively wanton do these 
contortions appear. Wordsworth, it is true, being a poet, was 
continually rising above himself, and writing such poems as 7'he 
A fiction of Margaret with hardly an inversion. But when he 
wrote with his theory running in his head, he seems to have un- 
consciously said within himself, “These inversions may be feeble, 
but at all events they are not affected; for who would use them 
of set purpose? Now affectation is what 1 have forsworn. I 
will, therefore, be puerile, in order to show how much I scorn to 
be pompous.” Nor is it the ear and taste alone that are offended. 
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The practice in question oceasionally leads to a mental darkness, 
none the less disagreeable because it is momentary, as, for instance, 
in the first lines of the harangue of Empedocles— 
‘The outspread world to span 
A cord the gods first slung, 
And then the soul of man 

There, like a mirror, hung.” 
This, at first sight, seems plain sailing ; the soul of man hung 
there, we imagine, like amirror. But not at all. We reach the 
next line— 


‘¢ And bade the winds through space impel the gusty toy.” 


We have now to hark back, and assure ourselves that the verb 
hung is here used transitively. If English is our native language, 
we have not even the solace of self-congratulation at having 
mastered a difficult passage, 

The mention of Wordsworth is by no means foreign to the 
subject ; for the influence of Wordsworth on Mr. Arnold’s phrase- 
elogy has been extremely strong, and has, indeed, been often 
noticed. But, before proceeding, I may pause to remark that in 
Mr. Arnold, as in Wordsworth, we have a poet whose practice 
will not square with his theory. In a preface, which has now 
ceased to appear, Mr. Arnold delivered a diatribe against poems 
which “seem to exist merely for the sake of single lines and pas- 
sages, not for the sake of producing any total impression,” and 
which offer nothing but “occasional bursts of fine writing and a 
shower of isolated thoughts and images;” and in illustration of 
this tendency he adduced the J/sabella of Keats. “This one 
short poem contains, perhaps, a greater number of happy single 
expressions which one could quote than all the extant tragedies of 
Sophocles. But the action—the story? The action itself is an 
excellent one, but so feebly is it conceived by the poet, so loosely 
constructed, that the effect produced by it, in and for itself, is 
absolutely null.” I suspect that this verdict would be met by 
many with an emphatic query; and it might be added that the 
parallel poem of the ve of St. Agnes, which is no less opulent in 
phrasal felicities, presents, in its artistically hurried conclusion, 
an unusually good, and, I will add, a highly “classical ” example 
of the art of story- ‘telling in verse. But, setting this contention 
uside, it is curious to find an author fresh from a tilt at Keats 
tlaborating such a passage as the following from Thyrsis— 

“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go / 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap-dragon, 
Sweet William with his homely cottage smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 


And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon and the white evening star.” 
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In saying that these lines, so far from reproving, recall and emu- 
late the method of Keats, we give them even exaggerated praise, 
just as we appropriately commend the lines from Hmpedocles on 
Etna— 
‘* But. we received the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy ”-— 

when we say that they are Wordsworthian. Diction, however, 
apart, can it be said that Thyrsis fulfils, as to its “form,” the ideal 
propounded in the preface quoted? Will any one assert of Thyrsis, 
any more than of Adonais or Lycidas, that it could not have 
been either longer or shorter ? 


‘‘ Enough of tears, ye gods, enough of wail,” 


says Odin in Balder Dead, but doubtless he was not particular 
to a moment how soon he said it, nor can a poet of elegy be kept 
within any punctual limits of length or brevity. Haret inexple- 
tum lacrvmans—and only ceases weeping for weariness. And if 
this applies to Thyrsis, it applies no less to Xmpedocles on Etna. 
Could Empedocles have found nothing more to say, nor Callicles, 
“the sweetest harp-player in Catana,” to sing? It is truer still 
of the Strayed Reveller, a series of word-paintings which it 
would be as easy to augment as to add more pictures to a national 
gallery. But it is needless to multiply instances. 

In truth, this theory of form seems to ignore one of the 
distinctions of poetry. Digressions and the like are the privilege 
of poets. A poem is not like a canal, cut compendiously from 
point to point, being rather comparable to a winding brook, 

“ Drawing into his narrow earthen urn 
At every elbow and turn, 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland.” 
It is, indeed, possible to argue that this license does not extend to 
dramatic poets, and that the eritics have been right, for example, 
in reprehending, as a dramatic flaw, the well-known passage in 
Wiliam Tell, on the blessings of sight. But, on this showing, 
any comparison between Sophocles and Keats, a dramatic and a 
narrative poet, falls at once to the ground. 

I have already given one reason, and before concluding I will 
give another, for my disinclination to make this paper a panegyric. 
Admirers of the poet, of whom I most assuredly claim to be one, 
will therefore be pleased to bear with me while I go on to point 
out what I conceive to be recurrent defects of these poems in 
point of phraseology. These defects seem to fall under three heads : 
prosaic language, stilted language, and language abjectly conversa- 
tional. To begin with the first. 

The portrayal in telling words of the moods of the mind is 
perhaps the highest achievement of the highest poetry. It is 
useless to seek it except in poetry which has the true note of 
song; but in such poetry, whatever its relative rank, it is 































































































A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


generally to be found. In order to strike the keynote of what 
follows, let us take a passage from Rossetti on the fellowship of 
3 i 1 omen S OCU, V 1er OTee or no yre- 

heart with heart,—Rossetti, a poet, whether great t, } 
eminently poetical, 
“What sweeter than these things, except the thing 

In lacking which all these would lose their sweet, 

The confident heart’s still fervour, the swift beat 

And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing, 

Then when it feels in cloud-girt wayfaring 

The breath of kindred plumes about its feet.” 


Poetry of this keen felicity has one of the properties of the finest 
acting; it compels us to feel the emotions which it simulates. And 
now take the following from Mr. Arnold, 

** And we whose ways were unlike, here, 

May yet more neighbouring courses ply. 
May each to other be brought nea 
And greet across infinity.” 
Who does not perceive that we have here dropped from poetry to 
verse? What does such writing gain by its metrical shape? 
“And we, whose ways were unlike here, may yet ply more 
neighbouring courses, may be brought near to each other, and 
greet across infinity.” Why, it absolutely sounds better in prose. 
Or, again :— 
“For, alas! he left us each retaining 
Shreds of gifts which he refused in full, 
Still these waste us with their hopeless straining, 

Still the attempt to use them proves them null.”’ 
The language here is flat and fade. “He writes in metre what we 
think in prose.” Noris it of any avail to say that such passages 
are in the nature of gnomic poetry, which we read for matter and 
not for manner. Good gnomic poetry, the poetry of Pope, or of 
George Herbert in his unpoetical moments, does gain something 
by its metrical shape. Of this let Mr. Arnold himself supply us 
with an instance :— 

* And each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 


And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.’”’ 


There is poetry here as well as sense and metre, but the antithesis 
of thought, poetry apart, is enhanced by the stress and rotundity 
of rhyme. In this matter, too, Mr. Arnold seems to have followed 
Wordsworth at his worst, and transferred his psychological 
vocabulary direct from prose. 

This peculiarity did not escape the notice of Mr. Swinburne, 
who instanced the lines : 

* Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day,” 

as exhibiting a felicitously Wordsworthian usage of a verb usually 
confined to prose composition. Be it so; even the wtirum 
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imitatio has its occasional charm for the literary mind ; but, 
taking the practice all round, we get for one felicity twenty flaws. 
We get such words as relegate ; we get such a word as discern, 
not only in constant use by our author, but constantly emphasised 
with rhyme; we get such phrases as “every function less 
exact.” In all these desultory strictures it is not upon any one 
phrase or word that stress is laid ; but rather upon the collective 
testimony which they bear to a curious literary twist in the poet 
who makes habitual use of them. 

I pass to the second head—that of language inappropriately 
pompous. In this respect our author, naturally enough, is not a 
very inveterate offender ; for a poet whose language is, as I shall 
point out, often mean and abject, leaves himself less margin of 
error on the side of pomposity. Nevertheless instances are not 
far to seek. One such I have already given in a different 


connection— “Two scholars whom at college erst he knew. 


‘““My Marguerite smiles upon the strand 
Unaltered with the year.” 


‘“‘ This through the ride upon his steed 
Goes slowly by, and this at speed.” 
Rotten Row, with its park hacks, will hardly be transfigured to 
our fancy by a couplet such as this. In truth, the handling 
without pathos of trivial things is not given except to consum- 
mate literary tact. Mr. Arnold once drew a distinction between 
svmplesse and simplicity. The opening lines of Tennyson’s Dora 
were not to be simplicity but simplesse. Call it what you will, 
we shall answer, but simplesse then is what we prefer, for 
sunvplesse does not disillusionise and does not shock us. 
But it is in the way of language abjectly conversational that 
these poems oftenest present us with stones of stumbling. 
‘But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 


But so many wishes feedest, 
That thy poor head almost turns.” 


“* Ah, once more, I cried, ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew, 
Still, still let me as I gaze upon you 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you /” 
The fatuous pathos of the last line is apparently due once again 
to the Wordsworthian fallacy that if a poet says what he means 
in plain grammatical language all will be well. But this is not 
enough. He must also beware of outraging the sentiment of 
association which hangs about words. It is easy to argue that 
the word you, in so solemn a connection, ought not to disturb 
us by its abruptly conversational ring. Unfortunately it does 
so. It recalls to my memory a passage from a young lady’s 
letter, in which she described the pleasure of looking up at the 
Alps and “feeling how small one felt.” 


















































































10 A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Let me give a final and general illustration of defective 
phraseology, from Mr. Arnold’s Epilogue to Lessing's Laocoon— 
“For ah ! so much he has to do ; 
Be painter and musician too ! 
The aspect of the moment show, 
The feeling of the mument know ! 
The aspect not, I grant, express 
Clear as the painter’s art can dress ; 
The feeling not, I grant, explore 
So deep as the musician's lore 
But clear as words can make revealing, 
And deep as words can follow feeling. 
But ah ! then comes his sorest spell 
Of toil—he must life’s movement tell! ” 


The italics are here the author's. 

Now these lines, of which the thought, the subject matter, 
might surely admit of poetic treatment, are quite a congeries of 
blemishes. Observe first the prosaic rhetoric of the verse, with 
its disputatious repetitions of “I grant ;” observe the lackadaisical 
“ahs,” an ejaculation which is used in these poems so frequently 
as to become the merest mannerism ; observe the bald inadequacy 
of the words dress and lore (this latter a very favourite falsetto 
of the author’s), both of which have been written for the rhyme ; 
observe, finally, the italics. Italicised words are, indeed, scattered 
thickly through the poems. Yet surely this device, which good 
taste appears to proscribe even in prose as savouring of the 
forcible feeble, should be eminently superfluous to the metrical 


com poser. 
“ What poets feel not when they make 
A pleasure in creating, 
The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. ” 
Do we really need the italics, in which the poet gratuitously 
prints it, to assure us that the word “its” must be emphasised ? 
The observation that the words dress and lore in the passage 
quoted seem to have been written for the rhyme, brings me to 
another defect of literary taste, or sin against literary conscience. 
Many will remember C.8. C.’s description of a certain class of 
verse, in which— 
“ Mists, bones, the singer himself, love-stories, 
And all least furlable things got ‘ furled, 
Not with any desire to conceal their glories, 
But simply and solely to rhyme with world 


” 
. 


I know not how many times in these volumes the poet is 
“ whirled in action’s dazzling eddy,” or rudely “ hurled” upon life 
—how many mists are “upcurled ” and how many heroes’ banners 
or strong bands of passion are “ furled” or “ unfurled,’ in order 
to satisfy this particular exigency of assonance. Regrettable as 
the fact is, there are certain words which let us know so obtru- 
sively the reason of their presence that they spoil the allusion of 
poetry. The last couplet of Blanco White’s sonnet, 
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“ Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife, 
If Light can thus deceive wherefore not Life ?” 


is alone sufficient to nullify the claim made for it that it was “ the 
finest in the language.” And if rhymes offend by being common- 
place, they offend also by being ugly. That the ugliness of certain 
rhymes is no mere fancy is shown by the tacit agreement of poets 
to avoid them. There has been, for example, ¢ a general poetic 
consent to avoid making much use as rhymes of the assonants of 
boy. But here, too, we find an exception in Wordsworth. Had 
it not been for the poet who, in creating Betty Foy, augmented 
by one the rather scanty stock of these rhymes, Mr. Arnold would 
hardly have written of “ weariness, the full-fed soul’s annoy,” nor 
made the soul, in more than one passage, “ leave its last employ ’ 
like a footman better’ ing himself. 


“Emmanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter—a safe employ.” 


It is in burlesque poetry that such a rhyme finds its fitting home. 
It is not of course asserted that such rhymes are never used by 
great literary artists. Their practice in the matter nevertheless 
remarkably illustrates and endorses what is here advanced : 


* As cowslip unto oxlip is, 
So seemed she to the boy.” 


“Tn the Parliament of man, the federation of the world.’’ 


The poet feels, consciously or unconsciously, that he must atone 
for an exceptional license by an exceptional felicity. 

On the unsatisfactory nature of rhymeless lyrics I shall say 
nothing—for much has already been said by Mr. Swinburne ani 
others. Nor will I dwell upon other questions of metre. It 
may, however, be observed in conclusion that these poems are a 
perfect repertory of ungainly rhythms. 

‘¢ Who props, thou ask’st, in these bad days my mind ?” 


“ Each glistening strand, each health- fringed bay.” 
“And by contrition sealed thrice sure.’ 


Such a line as this last no man could enunciate with ease and 
fluency, unless, perhaps, it were Mr. George Grossmith. Truly, 
if “there was no Wragg by the banks of the Ilissus,”’ neither were 
there any such cacophonies. 

It may well be that the foreguing will seem to some an auila- 
cious indictment to bring against one who has himself been 
occupied, as in the Lectures on translating Homes and elsewhere, 
with topics similar to those above discussed. A critic of style, in 
fact, must necessarily have a style above criticism. This is, of 
course, @ most unw arrantable extension of the principle that 

“who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” Moreover, the objec- 
tion, such as it is, does not apply to what has here been written 






















































12 A NOTE ON THE POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


for Mr. Arnold’s reputation as an authority on style is based, I 
imagine, not on his poetry but on his prose, with which I have 
not been concerned. 

Nevertheless, if I may be pardoned a momentary digression, | 
should certainly like to hear from some admirer what it precisely 
was that he admired in Mr. Arnold’s prose style. I free ly con- 
cede what I should call a certain lackadaisical volatility, piquant 
doubtless from a literary virtuoso’s point of view, as the expression 
of an individual mind. But I would ask, Is not the prose thin ? 
Is it not diffuse? Is it not flippant? What other writer of 
equal standing, after translating soberly and beautifully some 
lines of Sophocles, would turn round and exclaim, like a on we 
schoolboy, “ Let St. Francis, nay, or Luther either, beat tha 
Of a surety, whether in prose or. on Mr. Arnold has had few 
superiors in the art of letting his readers down with a thump. 

“ Critics,” says Sherstone, “ will excuse me if I compare them 
to certain useful animals called asses, who, by gnawing vines, 
first taught the advantage of pruning them.” The vine which 
I have here been onawing has long outlived the pruning knife, 
and will, I trust, flourish long after we have “crept into our 
narrow beds.” I have neither the will nor the power to do it 
a mischief. Literary taste will, indeed, have to alter strangely 
for the worse before Sohrab and Rustwm can go the way of 
Glover’s Leonidas. If any of the rhymed poems should ever go 
that way, they will owe it, I venture to think, to the imperfec- 
tions here pointed out. 

I have dwelt upon those imperfections, I have carped and 
cavilled, by way of protest against the prevalent indifference to 
style. That indifference is to be seen glaringly and daily ex- 
hibited in our newspaper and periodical criticism. Our critics 
will devote pages to a novelist or a poet without telling us 
whether, in the first place, he can write at all. To borrow 
Wordsworth’s illustration, they go about to prove that an ape is 
not a Newton, when it is self-evident that he is not a man. They 
will stoop to excuse the verbal criticism, from which they cannot 
always bring themselves to refrain, as being, at any rate, mentis 
gratissimus error, or, if writing anonymously, they will introduce 
it with some apologetic phrase, “at the risk of appearing 
pedantic,” or the like, much as if the coach of an eight-oar were 
to apologise for appearing pedantic before telling his men to 
swing straight and not feather under water. 

After all, however, the critics themselves, though they refuse 
to be guides, are not really blind. Being in the habit of stringing 
sentences together themselves, the more intelligent among them 
cannot but notice how sentences are strung together by others. 
Their fault consists in an unworthy fear of writing above their 
“public.” That public is, it is true, a sufficiently dispiriting 
subject of contemplation. Let me be allowed the luxury of 
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quoting, in this connection, a passage of equal wit and truth from 
“ Obiter Dicta : ”— 


“Tf it be asked, What do the general public know of Johnson’s nine volumes 
octavo? I reply, Beshrew the general public! What in the name of the Bodleian 
have the general public got to do with literature? The general public subscribes to 
Mudie’s, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal, sustenance, sent round to it in carts. 
On Saturdays these carts, laden with ‘recent works in circulation,’ traverse the 
Uxbridge Road ; on Wednesdays they toil up Highgate Hill; and, if we may believe 
the reports of travellers, they “ occasionally seen rushing through the wilds of 
Camberwell and bumping over Blackheath. It is not a question of the general 
public but of the lovers of letters.” 


Inform an average member of this public that Endymion 
and the Essay on Man are written in the same metre, and the 
statement will fail to interest him, though he may have dipped 
into both poems. Make the same remark to one, slightly more 
educated, and he will begin to count the syllables on his fingers, 
being vaguely aware that the metrical effect of the two poems is 
somehow different. Give the same information to a subscriber 
to Mudie’s of a really exalted type, and he will admit the fact, but 
will proceed to rail ignorantly at the versification of Pope. As 
soon, however, as he — to rail at Pope, he is already some- 
thing more than a mere subscriber to Mudie’s. Our imagination 
depicts him trembling on the verge of the London library. 

Happily there is ‘another public than this, a public of the 
lovers of letters. How large it may be numerically it is very 
difficult to say. Let us hope it is much larger than any of us 
think. To that public the niceties of “ verbal criticism” never 
have been, and never will be, indifferent. Moreover, its members 
are awake to a fact of some interest to any rising poet whose 
works have still before them the alternative of being pruned or 
onawed ; the fact, namely, that, where diction and metre are 
concerned, an author who wilf fully contents himself with less 
than perfection, is, as far as his chance of immortality goes, a 


felo de se. 


ARMINE T. KENT. 


































































MR. BROWN. 
A COMEDY OF ERROR 


Act IJ.—PATTON PARK. 


A SLIM young footman carried Mr. John Montag » Brown’s bag 
up to the room allotted to him at Patton Park, He proceeded to 
unpack it. In the whole course of his professional career the 
slim young footman had never come across a bag with such 
strange and varied contents. In addition to the suits of shiny 
black cloth, there were a suit of pyjamas, a shawl dressing gown, 
a scarlet fez, two cotton nightcaps, half a dozen flannel shirts, a 
dozen Gladstone collars, made of paper, and as many “dickies” to 
match, two bottles labelled “Chutney,” a tin of what the slim 
young footman mistook on gustation for mustard, but which was 
really curry powder, a filagree silver belt, a number of bangles, 
four boxes of Beecham’s pills, three snakes in as many vials of 
spirits of wine, a box of cheroots, of which the slim young 
footman took one or two to try,a bundle of papers doc ‘keted 
“Official Accounts” and tied with red’ tape, a very battered- 
looking hair brush, with tooth ditto to match, some blue and 
green silk handkerchiefs, and three pair of grey woollen stockings. 
The slim young footman ‘sighed as he stowed these various articles 
away in the chest of drawers and wardrobe, and laid the mangy 
hair brush on the dressing-table. The glimpse he had caught of 
the new comer had certainly belied such anomalous travelling 
gear. With a gesture of contempt and disappointment the slim 
young footman hurled the bag itself under the bed, ejaculating 
as he left the room — 

“A gent with things like them ain't good for half-a-crown, not 
if he stays a month o’ Good Fridays.” 

Five minutes afterwards Mr. Montague Brown entered the room 
to dress for dinner. Having taken off his coat and waistcoat, 
and kicked off his boots, he sat down in an easy chair for a few 
moments’ reflection. First of all it was clear as noonday that he 
had established himself in this innocent household under false 
pretences; secondly, he was playing the part of Cousin Jacob 
to some unknown person's Cousin Hsau. And Cousin Esau 
might be vindictive, and big, and strong, and the squire was 
Polly Sterling’s uncle, and might be vindictive too; and then that 
horrible Mrs. La Ruche might. 
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A knock at the door interrupted his train of thought. 

“Master's compliments, and dinner will be ready in ten 
minutes.” It was the voice of the slim young footman. 

“Well, ?’'m in for it,’ cried Jack, as he pulled off his shirt. 
“And I’ve got to shoot the rapids somehow.” 

He looked for a clean linen garment. All he could find were 
the two flannel shirts. Then he came across the Gladstone 
collars. A terrible misgiving seized upon him. Then he came 
upon the chutney, the curry powder, the bangles, the packet of 
papers, and the silver belt. The truth flashed across him. By 
some unlucky mischance he had become possessed of the other 
Brown’s bag—larceny was now added to his list of crimes. 
His first impulse was to go to his host and confess everything, 
but then he recollected Polly Sterling. Of course, her uncle 


would kick him out of the house, and then—— No. he would 
brazen it out at all risks. He examined the other man’s dress 
clothes. They were of repulsive material, odious cut, a world 
too wide, and ever so much too short. Nevertheless, if he could 


not wear the clothes, he could manage to hang them on. his body 
somehow. But the flannel shirt? Saved! his eye had lighted 
on the “ dickies.” He began his toilette, and finished it “amid 
mental groans and execrations. If any of Mr. John Montague 
Brown’s friends had seen him enter the drawing-room of Patton 
Park on the evening in question, they would have immediately 
set him down as a ripe and ready candidate for Hanwell, or an 
amateur low comedian. 

Miss Sterling could not repress a titter as she saw the extra- 
ordinary appearance which her admirer presented. But Jack 
having once set the ball going, was determined to keep it “a- 
rolling.” 

“T must apologise,’ he said boldly, “for my evening suit, but 
the fact is, my tailor hadn’t sent my new things home ; so I had 
to go to a ready-made man, and he hasn't fitted me very well.” 

“Nor your shirtmaker either,” said Polly Sterling, in a low 
voice. “ What ‘is that curious grey ridge which is faintly per- 
ceptible on the horizon of your w aisteoat ?” 

“Hush!” muttered Jack, nervously. “It’s flannel.” 

“Quite necessary, I’ve hear d,in India,” she whispered, laughing 
maliciously. 

Happily dinner was announced at this juncture, and when 
once his legs were ensconced under the squire’s mahogany, 
Mr. Montague Brown felt more at his ease. The excellent cwisine, 
the merry conversation, and, above all, several bumpers of Koch 
Jjils °74 raised his ss and inspired him with a reckless dis- 
regard for truth, probability, and possibility, which would not 
have disgraced the annals of Baron Munchausen. He astounded 
Mr. Patton with such thrilling adventures and _ hair-breadth 
escapes when “after big game,’ that the worthy squire began to 
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16 MR. BROWN, 


think that tigers, elephants, and bears lay as thick in an Indian 
jungle as do pheasants in an English covert. Emboldened by his 
success, Jack launched forth into romantic stories of his flirtations 
with begums and his adventures with rajahs, of steeplechasing, 
pig-sticking, durbars, and every form of diversion which he 


believed to be associated with the manners and customs of : 
Hindostan. He sent the slim young footman up to his room to Fe 
bring down the chutney, the curry powder, the belt, and the 4 
bangles, and just presented the ccamidine to the squire, the j 
bangles to Bell Patton, and the belt to Polly Sterling, when iy 


a land peal from the front door bell resounded through the | 
house. a 
“ Good heavens!” cried Mr. Patton. “ Who ean that be at this 





time of night ?” 4 | 
“Perhaps a message from India for our cousin?” said Polly : 
Sterling. _ 
Mr. Brown was in such trepidation that he could only give her |—ClrvwRB 
a piteous look. He felt that a crisis was at hand. 
Miss Sterling took compassion on his forlorn condition. -_ 
“Come,” she whispered gently, “keep your courage up.” f 
It is a matter of fact that Mr. Montague Brown squeezed her mm «CC 
hand under cover of the table cloth, and that Miss Mary Sterling Ee 
did not resent the impertinence. P 
The slim young footman entered the room and handed a card mm « 
tothe butler. That official placed it on a salver, which he handed ; 
to his master. = 1 
“William says as there is a gentleman to see you, sir, most = Ss 
pressing. He have showed him into your study.” = 
The squire glanced at the card. u 
“Mr. J. M. Brown,” he said,smiling. “The same name as your D 
own, Jack. Any relation?” C 
“ Not that I’m aware of,” replied Jack, with the least possible a 
tremor in his voice. “Perhaps he is of yours?” he added, with 
a hollow attempt at merriment of the tu quoque order. . 0 
“Not likely,” answered the squire. “ You’re my only cousin 
of the name. Brown isn't an uncommon name, however.” v 
“T wish it were,’ thought poor Jack in agony, as Mr. Patton K 
left the room. ti 
“T think there’s going to be a storm,’ said Polly Sterling 
suddenly. And getting up she walked to the window. “What , tl 
do you think, cousin?” she asked, beckoning Jack to her 5, Ut 
side. 
“Perhaps it will blow over,’ he murmured. M 
“ Are you afraid?” she asked, sotto voce. 
“ Not with you by my side,” he replied. s 
“Then, for my sake, brave the elements,” she whispered. KI 


“T will,” he said firmly, “ come what may.” 
They resumed their seats, and Jack made desperate efforts to wl 
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amuse the young ladies, though his heart appeared to have taken 
temporary refuge in his left- hand sock. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mornington Brown and the squire were engaged 
in a somewhat animated discussion in the study. After some 
preliminary remarks, which it is not necessary to record, but 
the gia of which may readily be divined, Mr. Patton said 





“Its no use, my good fellow, attempting to impose upon 
me. 

“T say, ’m your cousin John Brown,” put in Mr, Mornington 
Brown doggedly. ‘Of course, if you don’t want to acknowledge 
me or receive me, that’s another matter.” 

“ Now look here,” cried the squire, fairly losing his temper ; 
“Tve had quite enough of this tomfoolery. Somehow or other, 
you've found out that I was expecting my cousin here, and for 
motives of your i les youre a burglar in disguise—you 
try to palm yourself off as that cousin.” 

‘I am your cousin,” said Mr. Mornington Brown stoutly ; “ | 
swear I am.” 

“My own opinion is,” cried the incensed squire, “that you 
could give two stone of fal sehood to any liar living or dead. 
Why, Ananias was a fool to you.’ | 

Sir,” said Mr. Mornington Brown, turning deadly white, “ | 
cannot allow such language even from a relation.” 

“From a relation,” howled the s quire, “from a relation 
indeed! Why, damn it, the man’s a blithering idiot, a stark, 
staring lunatic. Now, sir, I'll prove you to be the brazen-faced 
impostor that you are. I'll produce my cousin, and then we'll 
make short work of you and your impertinent pretensions, You 
my cousin?” he added with withering scorn. “Why, my real 
cousin could fight twenty such miserable creatures as you! He's 
a man and you are ——” 

“Your cousin,” interrupted Mr. Mornington Brown faintly, but 
resolutely. 

“This is too much !” yelled the squire, pulling the bell with a 
vigour which broke the rope, and brought in the slim young 
footman (who was listening at the keyhole) in double quick 
time, 

“Ask my cousin Mr. Brown to come here at once,” thundered 
the squire. “ And now, you miserable mass of deception, prepare 
to have yourself kicked out of the house.” 

“ You will repent those words, Cousin Horace,” responded Mr. 
Mornington Brown, with the same persistent manner. 

“Cousin Horace!” muttered the squire. “Cousin Horace! 
Why I don’t throw him out of the window Heaven only 
knows.” 

He leaned again.t a book-case, breathing hard, and eyed the 
unfortunate intruder as a wolf might a lamb. 
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18 MR. BROWN. 


Mr. Montague Brown entered the study. He looked as 
Quintus Curtius might have done before he ‘took the fatal leap. 
Mr. Mornington Brown survey ed him curiously. 

“T am sorry, Cousin Jack,” said the squire, “to disturb you 
at dinner, but this cursed impostor will have it that he is 
your ——” 

“[ do not,” ejaculated Mornington. “I say I am your 
cousin. . 

“ And I say you are nothing of the sort,” cried Mr. Patton. 

“Why, he has actually got my clothes on,’ shrieked Morn- 
in¢ton. 

The squire fairly boiled over with indignation. 

“Your clothes on,” he exclaimed, “your clothes on! And I 
suppose he has got your head on, and your hair on, and your 
beautiful blue spectacles on, and your confounded impudence on. 
Jack,” he said, turning to Mr. Montague Brown, “what on 
earth are we to do with a fellow like this ?’ 

“Ask him for proofs,’ replied Jack, sayin; 
which he could think of. 

“An excellent idea, by gad,” said Mr. Patton. “ Now, you, sir, 
where are your proofs ? If you have any, produce me ‘m. 


the first thing 


cy 
S 


The wretched Mornington felt the barrenness his situ- 
ation. 
“ [—J—I—have no proofs,” he stammered, “no proofs except 


myself.” 

“A pretty proof, indeed,” sneered the squire. 

Mornington, unable to establish his own identity, resolved to 
confound his adversary at all risks. 

“ Appearances are against me. Very good. But where are 
the proofs that this man is what he pretends to be ?” 

Mr. Montague Brown could not help giving an involuntary 
start. Mr. Mornington Brown perceived that he had made a 
point. 

“Yes,” he repeated triumphantly ; “I wish to see the proofs 
that this man is what you say I am not.” 

“They are here,” said a woman’s voice quietly, as Polly 
Sterling laid a packet of papers on the table. She had antici- 
pated some such scene of give-and-take, had in most unmaidenly 
fashion searched Jack’s (her Jack’s) room, and had found the 
documents in question. She was the Bliicher of this domestic 
Waterloo, and had arrived just in the nick of time. 

“My papers stolen too!” was all the unhap PY Mornington 
eould utter. “It’s a heartless conspiracy, and you're all in it,” 
he added, glancing angrily round. “To-morrow you shall hear 
more of this. 1 don’t care what the lawyer's bill is, but [ll have 
justice as sure as my name’s Brown and I’m your lawful 

> >? 
cousin. 
He was moving towards the door. 
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“Stop!” cried the squire. “Not so fast, Mr. Impostor. I 
want a little explanation from you.” 

Here another violent ring at the front door bell was heard. 

« Another cousin, I suppose,” growled the squire. 

They all listened. 

The shrill tones of a woman were heard in the hall outside. 

“T know he’s here. It’s no use, young man, telling me he’s 
not. I must and will see him.” 

The effect of these words upon both the Browns was remark- 
able. Each of them seemed particularly interested in the 
owner of the voice, and as footsteps approached they heard it 
say— 

“ When I catch him I’ll pay him out.” 

Mr. Mornington Brown trembled visibly. 

Then a door slam—the drawing-room door—the very next door. 

“Confound it, come in here,” the squire called out. 

Mr. Mornington Brown could stand it no longer. 


“T can’t face her!” he shrieked. “I can’t indeed. Hide me 
anywhere, but do hide me.” 
“ Hallo!” shouted the squire. ‘“ What’s the meaning of this ? 


Hide you! of course, I will, and keep you till I get to the bottom 
of this mystery. In there with you!” and with more force than 
politeness he hurled Mr. Mornington Brown into a closet where 
he kept his guns, rods, and whips, and turned the key on his 
prisoner. 

“We've stopped that fox’s earth anyhow,” he said, with 
much satisfaction. “Now for the vixen who’s giving tongue 
too loudly. This way ma'am, this way,” he cried, flinging open 
the door. 

“T don’t feel very well,” said Mr. Montague Brown hurriedly 
to Miss Sterling. ‘‘ Excuse me,’ and he disappeared through the 
panel of sham books. which formed the shortest cut to the dining- 
room, 

A lady, bristling with furs, feathery as a hearse, and stiff as 
moiré silk could make her ample person, bounced in through the 
door, which the squire held open with an air of mock deference. 
It need scarcely be said that the fair visitor was none other than 
Mrs. La Ruche. Her face was even more rubicund than when 
she had alighted at the “King’s Arms,” Salmoford. She was 
evidently very excited and also very angry. 

* Where is he?” she ejaculated. “ Where have you hidden him ? 
Where is he ?” 

“To whom do you refer, ma'am?” asked the squire, repressing 
a strong inclination to laugh at this irate specimen of fat, fair, 
and forty. 

“To my affianced husband, sir,” she answered fiercely. “He 
thinks, no doubt, he'll get away from me, but he’s very much 
mistaken—-very much so indeed.” 
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“And who might the happy man be?” inquired Mr. Patton. ; 
“Mr. Brown, sir, the gay deceiver, Mr. J. M. Brown. Is the q 
rascal here ?” mS 
A slight shriek from Miss Sterling was answered by a smothered ms 
H | groan from the closet. g 
| The squire looked both vexed and perplexed. He did not reply, _ . 
| while Miss Sterling tossed her head indignantly. - ° 
| “Well,” continued Mrs. La Ruche, “ is he here ?” f 
iL « Yes,” said Miss Sterling, “Mr. Brown is here, and will no 
mt | doubt be only too pleased to find that his future bride has arrived 
i so unexpectedly.” ; 
| “Polly,” growled her uncle, “ mind what you are doing.” 4 
i “T know what Iam doing. Those who are about to be joined 4 
| together, let no man keep asunder,” she said, both irreverently and 








defiantly. “Tf you will step this way, madam,” she continued, 
“T fancy we can find the gallant g gentleman you are in search of. 
Or stay, I will bring your lover to you.” 

She was evidently in a very nasty and sarcastic mood, and 
spoke with much vehemence. She left the study by the book 
panel. 

While all this was going on two individuals, who were not 
precisely gallant gentlemen in appearance, who had travelled 
gratis from Salmoford on Mrs. La Ruche’s fly, had, unperceived by | 
her, followed her into the hall, and, being t taken by both the @ 
butler and the slim young footman for adherents of the portly 
lady, were allowed to remain. So interested were they in her 
proceedings, that they had taken up their position one on either 
side of the study door, bending forward in attitudes of intent 
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Mii, listening. 
iil! “Weve nabbed him this time, and no mistake,” whispered 
Hie one. : 
i " Right you are,’ replied the other. “ Now for it; there’s his @ 
i | name.” : 
. Inside the room Miss Sterling had reappeared, ushering in 
i} Mr. Montague Brown, who appeared somewhat reluctant to 
it follow her. 


“Here, madam,” cried Miss Sterling, in a loud and cruel voice, 
“here is that estimable gentleman, Mr. J. M. Brown.” 
Mrs. La Ruche fell upon the young man’s neck with a hysteri- 
| cal sob. 
At the same time the two watchers on the threshold burst into 
Hi | the study. 
Nil “ Now then,” cried the taller of the twain, “ which is Mr. J. M. 
i} Brown ?” 
| There was a crash from the gun-closet, and Mr. Mornington 
Brown fell half-smothered into an arm-chair. 
“Now then,” repeated the sberiff’s ofticer,-—for such was his 
calling,—“ which i is Mr. J. M. Brown?” 
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Before Mr. Montague Brown could shake himself free from the 
embraces of Mrs. La Ruche, Mr. Mornington said in a half dazed 
voice 

“Who’s that asking for J. M. Brown? I am he.” 

“In that case,” said the sheriff’s officer, tapping him on the 
shoulder, “I have a committal order against you for contempt 
of court, at the suit of Moses Benjamin ; and if you can’t pay 
four hundred and nineteen pounds fourteen shillings and eight- 
pence farthing plaint and costs, you must come along with us.’ 


END OF ACT II, 


To be continued. ) 
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JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 





l. 


To say that the character of the journalism of a country is under- 
going a change, is to argue that the character of the people is 
altering. W hen the newspapers, which for years have partaken 
more of the nature of reviews than of mere chronicles e908 - doin zs 
of the day, gradually merge from the former into the it must 
be because the proprietors understand that it is + daily news 
purveyor and not the daily magazine that the people want. The 
position of a journalist towards the public of the United States 
has ever been that of an entrepreneur of current events, making 
those events the property of the universal public, through the 
medium of his newspaper. He seldom stops to criticise; when 
he does, it is only superficially. To an American, therefore, and 
especially to an American journalist, the newspapers of England 
are apt to appear heavy reading, to seem to devote too much space 
to critical dissertation, frequently resulting in the exclusion of, or 
at all events the restriction, of matters of important, if passing 
interest. 

In conversation with a well-known London solicitor a few days 
ago, the writer of this paper incidentally remarked that the lengthy 
articles, verbatim reports, and heavy critiques, of which most 
London newspapers are made up, rendered them incomprehensible 
that is, incapable of being comprehended at one sitting) to most 
people, and dry reading at best to others. He replied by referring 
to the Times as a newspaper enterprise, of which, not only all 
Englishmen, but all the English-speaking world, is justly proud. 
“Tt is true,” he acknowledged, “that few people can read all that 
is written in the Times, but you must take into consideration the 
variety of readers. Politicians know they will get the best 
political information from its sources, and they prob ably only read 
the political articles. Legal men find the be st law reports, and it 
is likely that is all they seek. The ‘mone y market’ is best re- 
presented by the Times articles, and so on, in every branch and 
topic to which attention is paid by the conductors of the paper. 
Foreign news is sure to be of the most authentic nature, for the 
sources of information are of the highest character. This is why 
the Times holds such a position in journalism.” The answer was 
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conclusive, in a measure, but, to American notions, the argument 
fails in point, because it ‘de scribes a magazine or a review, and not 
a newspaper—i.e., a journal purporting to give news pure and 
simple. 

It is in this very respect that American journalism differs from 
English newspaper work. -In America the object of the 
journalist is to give his readers as much information concerning 
the daily happenings of the world as possible,—to note, for the 
benefit of his readers, the smallest occurrences of every-day life, 
to compile a calendar, to record on the same sheet of paper and 
with one pen the sad and the humorous, to see something 
pathetic or funny, tragic or simply interesting in the fall of every 
leaf, the footstep of every passer-by,—to “allow no incident, 
however apparently trivial or ordinary, to occur within his ken 
without taking note thereof for the benefit of his readers. For 
whatever attracts his eye is surely quite as likely to be of 
interest to some of the thousands who peruse his paper. This is 
American journalism, this is the motive which actuates every 
journalist in America who has any enthusiasm for his work. 
From chief editor down to the humblest reporter the same 
spirit enthrals every one of them. And it is to this cause that 
the immense number of newspapers in the United States must 
be accounted for. It is probable that no man in America to-day 
pins his faith upon any single paper. His Seige opinions may 
be better expressed by one than by another, but his news he 
finds dished up in a different way by half a dozen, so he buys 
more than one, and forms a mean of his own. Penny-a- lining is 
discouraged by most newspapers in the United States, because it 
forms a bar to the attainment of exclusive information. The 
penny-a-liner manifolds his report, and will sell a copy to as many 
newspapers as are willing to pay him for it, and this is not the 
kind of news American journalists care for, or feel any pride in 
giving to the public. ‘To obtain absolutely exclusive information, 
an editor must have a staff of thoroughly trustworthy men 
around him, men who would bite their own tongues off sooner 
than let the smallest piece of news “leak” out of their possession; 
men who have special facilities for obtaining information, special 
aptitude for retaining and imparting it ; and who are unscrupulous, 
ravenous detectives in their search for all that may interest the 
public, and place their paper (which is to them what the Alma 
Mater is to a uniy Sesity man, what the Union Jack is to a 
British sailor) at the head of news-records. 

The ordinary American appears to be alwaysin a hurry. He 
eats quickly, drinks his liquor at a gulp, travels quickly, thinks 
quickly, and likes to read his newspapers quickly. He would 
like in one glance to take in all the news of the world. To 
satisfy this craving for speed is the object of the journalist’s 
highest ambition. “The American, moreover, is possessed of a 
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great deal of natural (one had almost said crude) humour, and he 


prefers coloured pictures to mere pen-and-ink sketches. But 
though this be the case, he is not so fond of oils as of water-colours. 
It is the light fanciful touches of the aquarillist that the American 
loves. He likes to have his dishes garnished with parsley, not 
swamped with thickened butter Ever ry item of news has, there- 
fore, to be given him dressed in a tincture of humour, pathos, or 
satire, if the journalist would please him, and it must be concise, 
or he will not read it. The journalist fully appreciates the fact 
that very few speeches, lectures, addresses, or sermons are worth 
reporting im extenso; very few trials, examinations, or meetings 
demand the space required for a verbatim et literatim relation, so 
he does not attempt any such effort. 

The real aim of the American journalist is to give to the public, 
first, all the news of the day, from all parts of the world, in as 
concise and readable a form as possible ; second, in making brief and 
pointed comments in a bright and readable manner on all important 
and striking topics; thirdly, in providing a certain amount of 
anecdotal matter which may take the form of fiction, of romance 


from real life, of poetry, of historical references gathered from 


every available source, and lastly of interesting chats with 
interesting persons, or what are known te chnically “and generally 
as interviews, 

A great and apparently unreasoning, or at all events unreason- 
able, ‘objection to the system of interviewing exists at the present 
time in England, but happily that is rapidly dying a natural 
death, and there is every probability that a time is at hand when 
all, even the most conservative journals, will take to and employ 
the interview almost as much as their American and French 
contemporaries do now. Doubtless there are many objections to 
the system, from the interviewer's point of view, but these 
should be overruled by the advantage the public gain in receiving 
at first hand, so to speak, news which is neither so fresh nor so 
authentic when it has filtered through the minds of a reporter, 
sub-editor, and editor, and then is given to the public through 
the medium of an article written by a leader-writer whose know- 
ledge is possibly based on a hurried note of the main points of 
the topic in question. Doubtless the system of interviewing 
opens up a channel for unfair criticism, low scurrility, and 

various forms of offensive writing, but surely no reputable 
journalist would degrade himself or “his profession by uttering so 
debased a form of work as is here suggested, and any but honest, 
reputable journalists and journals are beneath criticism, notice, 
and contempt. Added to which, a journalist lowering himself to 
any such action would become useless because unreliable, and while 
closing to himself channels of valuable information for ever would 
effectually bar his own progress, if he did not lock himself 
entirely out of his own profession. 
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The word “ interview ” from a lexicographer’s view has many 
meanings, all of which and any of which, more or less correctly, 
describe and define the scope of the art of interviewing as 
practised by a journalist. It is “a formal meeting for the 
adjustment of important matters.’ Well, a reporter wishes the 
opinion formed by his paper on the subject, say of police regula- 
tions in the metropolis, to be corroborated, contradicted, altered ; 
in fact ‘“‘adjusted.” He pays a visit to the Chief Commissioner, 
and requests a few words of conversation with him. This con- 
versation he reports to the best of his ability in conjunction with 
the amended opinion he sought to have adjusted. This is an 
interview. An interview is “a conference” generally of two 
people ; possibly of more. But at any rate there must be one 
person who puts all the leading questions, and that is also the 
journalist who reports the replies. But the widest journalistic 
definition of the word is “a meeting held for the mutual com- 
munication of thoughts.” It is the “communication of the 
thoughts” of the person interviewed that the interviewer seeks 
to obtain. And this object should be put into practice whenever 
and wherever the opportunity occurs. 

The object of the interview is personal. The acquirement of 
the actual thoughts and opinions of a personage with a view to 
giving the same to the public through the medium of a news- 
paper—this is the aim of the interviewer. And to do this as 
nearly as possible in the very words of the said personage is the 
height of perfection in the art of interviewing. Still it is a 
mistake to suppose that an interview can be exhaustive and at 
the same time sufficiently interesting to be read in its entirety 
by the mass of dilettante newspaper readers, except to the 
exclusion of other perhaps equally important matters of informa- 
tion. A journal, therefore, which depends for its circulation only 
upon the perfection of its interviews, stands a chance of being 
swamped in the flood of news which other journals supply. 
Certainly in proportion to the immediate importance of the 
subject in hand, so should the space devoted to its exposition be 
adjudged and granted. This of course will depend upon the 
discrimination of the editor and the amount of reliance he 
possesses in the judgment of his reporter. In parenthesis here let 
it be understood that, according to American ideas, all persons 
connected with the literary portion of a newspaper are reporters, 
the words journalist, reporter, newspaper-man, being synonymous. 
Editor, managing editor, local editor, copy reader, editorial writer, 
etc., being merely so many different grades, just as colonel, 
major, captain, corporal, private, are all soldiers, so all grades of 
officials on the literary staff of a newspaper are reporters: 

To return to the subject of interviews. The advantages of the 
system are so appreciated in America, that it is used on all 
occasions when news has to be obtained. Moreover, whenever 
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it is convenient, the report is made in what is called interview 
form. It reads so much more interestingly. It is so much 
easier to read a little conversation between two or three persons 
than to get at the meaning of an article padded with word fire- 
works, There is absolutely no limit to the utility of the inter- 
view. It ranges from the simple chat with a local politician to 
the important duologue between a reporter and the President. 
Inileed, one of the most perfect specimens of an interview the 
pre sent writer ever read, was the report of a visit to and 
conversation with President Cleveland, just after his election, 
written by Colonel F. A. Burr, one of the r ving correspondents 
of the Times of Philadelphia. In the said article the actual 
conversation did not certainly occupy more than one-fourth of 
the entire, but the remainder was composed of an account of the 
President’s personality, his manner, the appearance of his 
establishment, the style of his business customs, etc., all of which 
were described in an easy, caret way, much as one friend might 
have done in a letter to another. It is this easy, sociable style 
which forms the highest state of perfection in the journalism of 
America. The duty of a journalist does not consist alone in 
writing editorial matter. If the journal professes to supply 
news, it must give news. If its conductors- want to have it read, 
they must have every item of information written in such 
manner that it can be read as one runs along the street, and not 
make it a bore, not make it a matter so tedious as to be left 
unread. This especially applies to interviews, which if not in 
themselves so deeply interesting as to command attention, must 
be coloured with delicate pigments of description, of humour, 
satire, pathos, and all the thousanl arts at the command of the 
ready writer. 

One very important point is insisted upon by the managers of 
the best American newspapers, that is, simplicity of language The 
employment of words capable of misconstruction, of phrases lable 
to be misconstrued, of involved sentences, are stringently tabooed. 
The use of platitudes and stock expressions is deprecated. If 
a.writer cannot be original, he can at least stick to plain language ; 
there is no need for worn-out aphorisms and ancient wise saws. In 
reporting an interview these rules especially hold-good. Platitudes 
and aphorisms do not form a large portion of ordinary conversation ; 
they are mostly affected in writing by unimaginative scribes who 
think to strengthen their propositions or statements by clothing 
them in parabolical language. And the wise editor, knowing 
better, being fully alive to the truth that such a method weakens 
in place of adding force, puts his blue pencil through the beautiful 
phrases, and breaks the writer’s heart, if he doesn’t inform him 
that he is unfitted for the profession he has chosen ! 

' The journalistic publications of America are essentially ephemeral. 
The yprofess to be, and aim at forming a literature for the day. 
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They are indexes of the day’s doings. They chronicle the events 
of the day. They comment upon their chroniclings. Their con- 
ductors fully appreciate the character of the people for whose 
benefit and amusement they are published, and knowing that they 
are quick in all their habits, and just as rapid in their comprehen- 
sions, the information in American newspapers, be it news, com- 
ments, or opinion, is put in the most concise manner possible. The 
comments are short, the opinions are brief, the news “ boiled down” 
to the veriest essence. ‘hus, in a small paper of four pages, such 
as Mr. Dana’s paper, the New York Sun, or Colonel McClure’s 
paper, the Tvmes of Philadelphia, as much information will be 
found as in any of the great eight-page dailies of England. And 
indeed, considerably more, for no village in the vast United 
States is so unimportant but news of interest may be received 
from it, and gladly published ; no outlandish portion of the globe 
but by some means or other connection may be made with it, and 
intelligence be forthcoming from it ; space can be found in these 
comparatively small papers for every item of news, however 
apparently unimportant, and an English reader could not fail 
to express astonishment at the vast amount of ground covered 
by the literary agents of the journals. But perhaps the most 
striking peculiarity to an English reader of an American news- 
paper, is the frequency of the interview. The New York Sun 
(the gem of all journalistic enterprises in the United States) is 
a four-page paper, rather smaller than the London Echo. Each 
page is divided into seven columns of about two hundred and fifty 
lines of small, but exquisitely clear and distinct type. In the copy 
now lying on the writer's table there are only five columns of 
advertisements. The longest editorial article is ninety-four lines 
in length, or less than half a column of news matter. And, with 
the exception of the three columns of editorials, of the twenty- 
one columns there is not one that has not one, two, three, and in 
one case six interviews! Some of them relate only to passing 
matters of interest, as, for instance, a chat with an incarcerated 
prizefighter, another with the husband of a child murderess, 
another with a town councillor in reference to some movement in 
the city. There is a talk with the three physicians who were 
attending the late General Grant, and just beneath it twenty lines 
of a conversation with General “Bob” Ingersoll, the atheist, 
who was lecturing in New York at the time. No person, however 
apparently insignificant, or however important, exists in America, 
but the reporter knows that his or her mite of information will 
appear to advantage, and be of far greater interest to the public, 
if recorded in his or her own words, or as nearly so as possible ; 
and knowing this, the reporter never loses an opportunity of 
giving the public that which experience has proved incontestably 
to be appreciated. 

Stenography has little or no place in the journalism of the 
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United States. Indeed, shorthand may almost be counted a 
disadvantage to an American reporter. In the first place, its 
frequent employment is liable to stunt, or even to destroy, a 
writer's originality. He becomes so much of a machine by its 
constant use, by relying upon it in place of depending on his 
memory and observation, that his reports at last grow into mere 
mechanical records of the words and doings of other people. 
Besides, the people of America do not want verbatim reports of 
any man’s or woman’s speeches. They want the matter of the 
oration or address, and the manner in which it was delivered, 
without all the flowery metaphor and rhetorical rhapsodies which, 
in nine cases out of ten, bear but very slightly on the point at 
issue. For this reason shorthand is almost useless. For inter- 
viewing it is worse. A few notes to assist memory, as in the 
matter of figures or dates,.or very important statements of 
considerable length, but for purposes of ordinary reports of 
conversations the production of a notebook and pencil would 
almost certainly have the effect of putting an end to the interview. 
Moreover, a conversation reported from shorthand notes would 
read stiltedly, which is a result to be most carefully avoided. A 
good memory and a ready wit are the best stock-in-trade of an 
interviewer, and a facility for relating details of manner and 
appearance make up the sum total necessary to success. 


AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 
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NOVEMBER IN KERRY. 


ALL the time I was in Kerry (a month) I[ didn’t see an eviction. 
My friends were on the look-out; but of late the sheriff’s aim has 
been to come by stealth, giving no warning, lest his coming should 
be announced with horn-blowing and messages from point to 
point, so that, before he is near the spot, the cattle may be driven 
off. In fact, it fared with me as it does with Sir R. Buller in 
Counsellor Hennessy’s famous song about Captain Moonlight :— 


“ And the general’s waiting, waiting ; 
But he hasn’t caught him yet.” 


Once I came very near success. I had got into the train at 
Killarney, when the friend who was seeing me off had a whisper 
from “a boy” on the platform: “The sheriff's out, and he’s got 
two cars full of police.” “I’m off to give chase,” said my friend. 
“Tm with you,’ I replied, getting out my luggage. But we 
were just too late: the nest was warm, but the birds had flown; 
indeed, we met the police cars on our way, by Beaufort Bridge. 
However, we interviewed the evicted man, readmitted as care- 
taker. Here are the facts. “ We've been over seventy years on 
the land. Till 1870 the rent was £14, ‘ Griffiths’ (the poor-law 
valuation) being £11. Then they cut off three acres of the best 
of it, and raised the rent to £16 10s., ‘ Griffiths’’ being reduced 
to £9 5s., in consideration of the three acres taken away. In 
1883 the rent was fixed in Court at £11 13s. Then I was selling 
yearlings at £4 a piece; this year | wouldn’t get £4 for three of 
them. I used to keep six rough cows, but I never grew hay 
enough for them. You see what the land is like, forty-seven 
acres of it, mostly ‘mountain’ and cut-away bog.” It lies on the 
north side of the mountain that shuts up “Coom dhu” (the black 
valley), the wildest bit of country round the lakes. “I owe no 
rates, only the present levy of poor’s rates. 1 was decreed for three 
gales’ rent; I owe them and the hanging gale (six months). I'd 
have paid if I got time.” This is a typical case, not at all sensa- 
tional. The man had not the least wish to pose like Miss 
Thompson’s martyr-tenants, whom I saw miserably watching 
out of their Land League huts the Emergency menu neomfortably 
settled in their old homes, and the police, close by, ready to pro- 
tect these interlopers. Those poor creatures have, some of them, 
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been out four years and more. Think of that !—four years of 
enforced idleness, the land, too, going down; for the Land 
Corporation cattle that graze over some of it won't do instead of 
the constant attention that even the best of Kerry land requires. 
But this man had gone in again as caretaker. The object in 
evicting him was not so much to get rent as to destroy the 
tenant’s “interest in his holding.” This interest would probably 
be put up for sale by the landlord ; and, as in the present state of 
things nobody would bid, he or his agent would buy it for a mere 
song, and thus for the time the purpose of the Act of 1870 would 
be defeated. Of course, the idea is that, when things come right, 
the man will get back the farm which he and his father and 
grandfather made, at what may be considered a fair number of 
years’ purchase. So argues the League. Its theory is, that by 
the Act of 1870 the tenant’s part-ownership is fully recognised, 
and that this tenant right ought not to.be lost, though the 
present unexampled drop in prices makes so oe tenants really 
unable to pay up. This should be looked into by those who are 
crying out that the “plan of campaign” means organised em- 
bezzlement. Since 1870 the law has recognised the right of part- 
ownership which the Irish tenant always claimed. As Mr. Labou- 
chere puts it, the first charge on the land is for the tenant to live 
and thrive. There has never been much thriving for the Irish 
tenants, not even for those North Kerry farmers who Mr. Vers- 
choyle has told us (Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1885) have er 
spending all their money on meat and drink and fine cloth¢ I 
saw them at the Ballydonoghue races, near Listowel, and if, as we 
are assured, the landlords got enraged because at public gatherings 
the farmers’ wives would be better dressed than theirs, [ can only 
say the Kerry ladies’ ideas of fine dress must be very primitive. 
No; thriving has been out of the question ; even bare living is 
come to be such a hard matter that most of the landlords who have 
their hands free,—who are not mortgaged up to their eyes,—have 
shown their sense of the difficulty by making the . ery allowance 
that Mr. Dillon’s followers are demanding. It is a case of strike, 
in which the best (the only reasonable) part of the masters side 
with the men. “Give us,” say the tenants to the still unyielding 
landlords, “just what so many landlords, whose scale of rent is 
certainly not higher than yours (in many cases—e.y., the Devon- 
shire estates—much lower), have given, and we shall be satisfied. 
But we won’t yield without a struggle the part-ownership that 
Mr. Gladstone secured to us, for no other reason than because the 
drop in prices has, as the Land Commissioners themselves confess, 
changed even the judicial rents into impossible rack-rents.” 
For tenants in such a position there’s only one thing for it,—to 
hold together. That is the meaning of boycotting, and that is its 
justification i in the eyes of the League. They don’t want it much 
round Woodford and Bally haunis; but the Kerry farmers had not 
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the pluck of the men in middle Ireland. .Accustomed to be 
domineered over by an exceptionally numerous squirearchy, they 
did not feel their solidarity. When one was evicted there was 
always another ready to step in and try to succeed where he had 
failed; nay, there was generally some one who, when it was a 
uestion of raising the rent, would go behind the occupier’s back 
and offer to take the land at an advanced price. With such a 
rope of sand the landlord (or agent) could never be effectually 
tied up; hence the very first thing the League had to do was to 
interdict ab aqua et igni the land- orabber—i.e., the man who 
should take a farm from which the tenant had been evicted 
because he really could not (mark this; not because he would 
not !) pay his rent. But the League was always weak in Kerry. 
Tt is a remote part (“at bee ack of God-speed” said one to me); 
old habits, old feuds survive there; it’s a good deal what all 
Ireland was when Carl leton wrote. Hence the decrees of the 
Dublin Office were not very thoroughly carried out. Boycotting, 
which should have been strictly confined to public purposes, was 
sometimes used to carry on private enmities; while on the other 
hand, the “ land-grabber ” was sometimes allowed to escape un- 
punished.* Then arose Captain Moonlight: The Leaguers 
strictly repudiate all connection with him and his merry men; 
the landlord party say “the Moonlighters are the police of the 
League.” This last is clearly wrong. The Moonlighters were 
wild young fellows, mostly small farmers’ sons who in the good 
times would have been aw ay earning wages to help pay their 
fathers’ rent. Some of the old Fenians, once so strong in 
Kerry, got hold of them, and pointed out how the League was 
working for the national cause, and how its work would be in 
vain if this wretched land-grabbing went on. There could be 
but one result to such an appeal : “We'll help the League,” every 
young fellow would say, “and we'll take care not to let them 
know ; for fear, if we are caught, we should bring trouble on them.” 
So, half out of “ natriotism,” half for the fun of the thing, they 
began to teach land-grabbers and would-be land-grabbers (some- 
times by methods as unpleasant as those by which Gideon 
“taught” the men of Succoth), that it would make matters 
more comfortable all round if they would just obey the League 
and not hanker after “the accursed thing.” That is the simple 
fact about Moonlighting; and I daresay the Leaguers, being but 
human creatures after all, were not sorry for such ouerilla help. 
gut, alas! irregulars are apt to become a nuisance; even Spanish 
guerilla chiefs did many things that human nature is ashamed of. 
Before long Moonlighting began to degenerate into mere robbery. 


* The reductio ad absurdum of boycotting was when it was applied to the 
Gortaclea railway station and its master. The boycotters were spiting themselves, 
for they had to go some miles further (to Castle Island) when they wanted to use 


the train. 
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Either the captain.was not careful enough to keep scamps and 
ruffians out of his ranks, or (more probably) other companies 
were formed which had nothing but the name in common with 
the original body. So the whole thing fell into discredit; and 
would long ago have been stamped out but that the police (so 
extra numerous as to cost the county an additional £9,000 a 
year) were, till General Buller began to set things right, largely 
employed, not only in the possibly necessary task of guardin x 
emergency men, but in keeping garrison at Lord Kenmare’s, and 
“protecting” every squireen who chose to consider himself i 
danger.* 

So much pour fixer les idées ; you now know what Boye tting 
and Moonlighting mean. I am satisfied that my account is the right 
one. You will agree with me that Moonlighting must be put 
down (it is pretty well extinct) ; and that Boye tting is the same 
sort of thing as picketing and rattening (which have almost 
disappeared - now that Trade Unions are thoroughly organised), 
and that it was so exceptionally prevalent in Kerry just because 
of the weakness of the League down there. Now for a few 
travel notes. 

When I got to Killarney, which of course I knew before, I 
did not leave the train, but pushed on to Tralee, just sighting the 
Reeks ; one sees very little from the station. At Tralee there was 
something quite Cornish, and therefore to me delightful, in the 
climate. “Tender weather,” I said to myself, as I admired the broad 
flag-stones which I was never to see perfectly dry, and sucked in 
the air so deliciously soft to an always irritable throat. After a 
time I found a want. Tralee doesn’t get much sun in November. 
Sliebh Mis does worse for it than the shadow of Paul Hill does 
for Penzance. Sliebh Mis is full of legends. In it is Glen Scota, 
where died and was buried the young queen of the invading 
Milidh (Milites, warrior caste ; though called Milesians, with the 
same non-reason which led to Scota herself, eponym of Scots, being 
called Pharaoh’s daughter !). Its highest point is Cahir Con Righ 
(King Con’s Rock. (Note the opposite order in Celtic and 
Teutonic ; Castle Carey in Somerset shows that they are “ Welsh 
kind” down there ; Castle Acre, close by me here in Norfolk, is not 
a, case in point, the castle being an adjective to mark it off from 
the adjoining West and South Acres.) I shall not tell you Con's 
legend ; he was not “Con of the hundred battles,” but a much 
inferior person; and he came to grief, and, as usual, there was a 
lady in the case. 

What struck me in Tralee, next to the good paving of the 


streets, was the fine house and shop fronts and the big panes of 


glass, The main street is not so pleasingly irregular as that of 


Killarney ; it was clearly all built at much the same time. It 


* “ Pay for them yourself if you want police,” soon made a good many of these 
‘ 


gentry feel that, after all, they could dispense with * protection.” 
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you know Penzance, take the houses at the Alverton end of 
Clarence Place, and multiply till you get, say, a quarter of a mile 
of them, and you will have something like Tralee main street. And 
the off-streets, too, Nelson Street, ete, are at least as well built, 
though not so quaint, as those in the Land’s End capital. Another 
point of resemblance : Tralee has (I thought) that liveliness which 
in Penzance used to seem a perpetual protest against its remote 
position. But, alas! in Tralee the liveliness, such as it is, is in 
spite of fate. Ichabod is written on all. Those fine houses date 
from some thirty-five years ago, when, after the Famine clearances, 
the new style of farming (to start which here and there Scotch- 
men were imported) was to bring in the millennium. Grain still 
paid; and the huge stores (now empty) at Kilorglin, Castle- 
maine, etc., show how largely it was grown, especially in the 
Dingle peninsula. The fat lands beyond “Camp g grew wheat; and 
they tell of two barley crops sometimes in one season off those 
Maghera islands still famous for their big yield of potatoes. 
This expectation that the good times were going to last accounts 

wr those fine shop and house fronts in Tralee ; accounts for stately 
Denny Street, which reminded me of Lemon Street, Truro,— 
heaven knows why, for it is much statelier, and is on a dead level, 
and built of blackish freestone instead of grey granite. Tralee 
Catholic church looks newer still. It is a fine building, with a 
very well-proportioned spire. If a critic should say that, as in 
most modern Irish Catholic work, the splaying is not deep enough, 
let him remember that thick walls take lots of money. I have 
often noticed the same shallowness in modern German work at 
Wiesbaden and elsewhere ; the cause being probably the same. 
If my memory serves me, Dean Coffey told me his predecessor 
began to build at Tralee with only half-a-crown in his pocket. 
Nothing, to my mind, is more striking than the wonderful change 
in Irish Catholie churches. Not so long ago the low barn-like 
building, with galleries, and wooden pillars, and sash windows, 
was the rule. Noble structures like Pugin’s at Enniscorthy, and 
happy adaptations like that of the old Black Friars at Kilkenny, 
were the rare exception. 

Now almost everywhere you see buildings which must be doing 
a great deal to cultivate that taste which England, by the 
systematic denial of all education, so long did her utmost to 
brutalise. At far-off Cahirciveen they still have only a chapel of 
the old sort ; but the piers of a handsome church (which is to be 
an O’Connell memorial) are already above ground; and Canon 
Brosnan is working as only an enthusiast can (he went to Rome 
and got a corner-stone from St. Clement’s extra muros); and 
surely Trinity College, which owns all Cahirciveen and more than 
half the long peninsula down to Waterville, could not do a more 
graceful act than to show, by giving the good Canon effectual 
help, that it is no longer sectarian but Irish. 
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Tralee has two other tall churches—an Irish church and a Pres- 
byterian. There is also a park, in which once stood the Dennys’ 
house. It shows how rampant feudalism was in Kerry that so 
much should be thought of the privilege of having a public walk 
skirting this park. The walk leads, past the barracks, to one of 
the most interesting objects in the town—Revington’s tweed mill. 
Alas! there are only three tweed mills in all ‘Kerry : this, and 
Maybury’s at Kenmare, and another near Killarney. Of course a 
good deal of homespun is made in the cottages, and sold on market 
days either by the makers or by regraters. You may get samples 
of this—splendid stuff for knock -about tourists’ suits, and so cheap 
—by writing to D. Mahony, at the Kenmare Hotel. The Kenmare 
nuns, besides teaching (and partly feeding) 500 girls and little 
boys, have a most successful lace school. Their Duchesse point is § 
not only as good as, but absolutely undistinguishable from, the @ 
real thing ; and they make Limerick lace quite — toany ever @ 
worked in “the city of the violated treaty.” I’m afraid there are 
no other mills, except a few for grain; nor indeed other indus- 
tries, unless you count the making of spring mattresses, etc., in 
the excellent technical school (a little Ar tane) kept by the Chris- 
tian Brothers at Tralee. Such a school in every town in Kerry, 
and the introduction for adults of straw-env elope making, wood- 
carving, etc., would do immense good. “ Pat” used to illuminate 
SO beautifully, and his early me tal work is still the despair of 
copyists. During the long night his hand forgot its cunning ; with 
the dawn must come a feeling for and practice of art of all ‘kinds.* 
One industry I must not pass over. Landing at Cahirciveen, 
after a stormy run across from Dingle, I saw a pile of bags on 
which two lads were pouring sea water. 

“Winkles for the London market,’ said the captain, in answer 
to my inquiring look. At Waterville, where is the newest of the 
Atlantic cables, 1 saw more bags being filled; so the East-ender, 
as he picks out his favourite delicacy, should reflect that it may 
possibly come from “the next parish to America,” and that winkle 
gathering is a pastime whereby lads and lasses relieve the hard 
work of getting out the sea-wrack which i is to give something like 
fertility to the “cut bog.” - What is “ cut-bog ” ? You'll often hear 
the word and see the thing in Kerry. Scores of wretched cottiers, 
whose children show the true hunger pinch, though they live in 
Mr. Verschoyle’s northern Elysium, will take you over their 
water-logged holdings, and let you see in their pass-books how 
they began by paying seven shillings an acre for what the 
































* The Countess of Aberdeen has not forgotten Ireland (there is no fear of her ever 
being forgotten there). Her plan of a practical committee to give more vitality to 
Irish industries is admirable. I should like to see a sub-committee in every county, 
opening local artemuseums, offering prizes (not to be given unless the work was up 
to a certain standard), etc. Such a committee must have all sects and parties as its 
helpers ; and, instead of what Hugh Stowell Brown calls “ denominational fervour,” it 
must be kept up to the mark by national sentiment. 
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landlord ought to have paid them for improving; and how, as 
soon as they had given the land some little “economic value,” 
the rent was raised to a pound. This is one of the English 
fallacies in talking about Ireland. You say the country is 
backward, “a hundred years behind us, a great deal of it ;” well, 
what rent do you suppose was paid a century ago for fen and 
moorland, even in the oldest-settled counties,—for the bog lands 
round Glastonbury Tor, for instance? And here are cottiers 
near Ballybunion, and plenty more near Listowel and elsewhere, 
paying for land that they themselves have changed from mere 
bog, at more than twice the rate at which the biggest farm in my 
parish has been let for the last three years. It’s monstrous; and 
to evict such men in order to break the tenancy, and deprive 
them of their “interest,” is to fly in the face of all recent legisla- 
tion, as well as of every sentiment of equity. “How is their rent 
paid?” In the Ballybunion country they are helped by the 
comparative nearness of the shore. The sand (partly powdered 
shells) forms a substitute for the lime, which is so hard to get just 
where it’s most wanted. Every cottier thereabouts has either a 
mule or an ass (donkey is an unknown word), and when his 
potatoes are put in, and (his detractors tell us) he has nothing to 
do but to “spend his money and enjoy himself,” he takes load 
after load up the country, often a journey of fifteen Irish miles, 
and pays rent and taxes, not out of the holding (he is thankful if 
that yields food enough for nine out of the twelve months), but 
out of what he makes by selling the sand. 

“Cut bog” is when you've cleared off the |top for fuel and 
have come near to the hard bottom. You must leave from two to 
four feet of peat, for the hard, cold subsoil will grow nothing. 
Near Killorglin 1 saw wide tracts of land ruined by being cut 
away too deep. The difficulty with “cut bog” is drainage ; 
your field is, ike a Dutch “polder” or a Norfolk Marshland 
meadow, lower than the general surface. However, it is managed 
somehow, and, though bog-land potatoes are always “soft,” the 
crops for the first three years are usually heavy, while with lime 
you can grow oats, and I saw plenty of turnips (grown for the 
tops) and excellent cow-cabbage. 

But I was in Tralee, rejoicing that men like Messrs. Revington 
have had the courage to hold out against shoddy. Their goods 
néed no praise from me (and Maybury’s, at Kenmare, are just as 
good); what I do praise is the pluck which has kept them at 
work, in spite of the discouraging fact that, till lately, Irish goods 
were poohpoohed even in Ireland. A great deal of tweed comes 
over to England, but I shall not be satisfied till it is sold as Irish 
and appreciated as such—til! fashion sets as strongly in favour of 
it as it has done for the stout and the whisky. And Irish makers 
will help this on if they continue to eschew shoddy. Let them 
finish as highly as they please, only do let the extra finish be 
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given by using finer wool and improved machinery, not by work- 
ing into their webs the abominable staple of Dewsbury. 

I spoke of the Christian Brothers’ school; be sure to go over it if 
you visit Tralee. You'll find the Superior a courteous gentleman, 
and you'll wish every English high-class school had its swimming 
bath, besides hot and cold baths for daily use. A Christian 
Brother is a model of self-denial ; he gives up all that the priest 
does without the compensating prestige, and he does make the 
boys so happy. It was delightful to see them brighten up when 
any of the Brothers came by 

To Dingle, by a wild road, past several evicted farms. Much 
of the “mountain” is only good for planting ; unlike limestone, 
the “brownstone,” very pretty in buildings, won’t “throw up 
the bite of a sheep.” It was a lovely drive—the air like spark- 
ling wine, the peeps of bright sea and golden mountain, the rich 
brown heather : ; everywhere the men cheerily getting out their 
potatoes—blessings on those who brought in the new seed 
(Champions), for the disease seems in part to have been due to 
the total wearing out of the old sorts. At “the Mad Glen” the 
mist lifted ; and, with the sun-lit Magheras off the coast and the 
round green valley smiling below me, I wondered at the name, 
and still more, how old Smith (“ History of Kerry ’’) could speak 
of it as appropriate: “it being sheer madness to go further 
among such horrid rocks and stupendous mountains.” How 
we ve , changed since Smith’s day in the way in which we look at 

‘savage scenery. Before long we passed a Scripture-reader 
(such the driver said he was), reading a book as a priest does his 
breviary. I thought him not out of place; for anything madder 
thar the whole system of “souping” it is hard to imagine. In 
Kerry you see signs of it here and there, as you do in Conne- 
mara. It is mean, as well as futile, thus to attack the extremities, 
to take advantage of the hunger-pinch, and apply to bin 
serfs a system that you dare not set going in Tipperary or Meath. 
When Mrs. Askenah Nicholson, an American Quakeress, came 
over during the famine, she found ( “ Treland’s Welcome to the 
Stranger ’ that because she conferred with Father Mathew, ibid 
priests, t talked of Christ and not of Protestant doctrines, she was 
anathema in all the Irish mission centres. At Achill and else- 
where they treated her with ruffianly in nhospitality. True, she 
was on a “ walking tour,’ and must have looked e ae but 
while Catholic peasant women washed her feet, and gave up 
their own beds to her, the “ harbingers of Gospel truth” ” showed 
her a very cold shoulder, nay, accused her of being an impostor. 

“I’m so thorough a Protestant,” said a Protestant Home Ruler to 
me, “that I’d almost as soon bury my daughter as marry her to a 
Catholic. Yet the coarse swagger and offensive airs and irritat- 
ing intolerance of too many of our people often make me ashamed 
in “public, and set me weeping in private.” In Kerry, however, 
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wherever there is no “souping,”’ both creeds get on admirably 
together. Protestant tenants find no favour (rather harder lines) 
from agents. Catholic landlords (and there are many, their 
estates having been held in trust during the Penal Laws by 
friends or kinsmen) are just as rack-renting as Protestants. 
One of the sturdiest Home Rulers I met is the rector of Kenmare, 
Mr. M‘Cutchan, a Tyrone man. I wish many an English 
audience could hear him talk of the hopelessness of the present 
system. Round him are a few groups, not of soupers, but of the 
descendants of Sir W. Petty’s colonists.* Such men are respected, 
and all the more because they hold their views uncompromisingly. 
They are Home Rulers almost toa man. Near Dingle the torch 
of discord still smoulders. I heard of a parson who signalised 
his appointment by publishing a violent “anti-Popish” tract. 
“They all do be having no kindly feeling to him,” I was told, 
“though for other parsons they’d go up to ‘their armpits into the 
sea to serve them.” | 
Dingle, unlike Tralee, gets all the sun that shines. It climbs up 
the hollow of a hill at the head of its harbour, a horn of the great 
Dingle Bay. ‘The English early seized it, as they did most of the 
pleasant places in the island; but their connection (chiefly a 
smuggling one) was rather with Spain than with the mother 
country. Sherry sack came in so freely that a keg of it would be 
bartered for “the King of Spain’s daughter, 7.e., a fair salmon.” 
Here, too, is a fine Catholic church; inside are the altar tombs of two 
parish priests, both O’Sullivans, who died, the one of cholera just 
after the big famine, the other of fever caught while visiting his 
poor. Again, unlike Tralee, Dingle does not keep up appearances. 
John Street, half in ruins, used to be full of hand-loom linen 
weavers, who brought into the place £40,000, a year. I saw 
samples of this wonderful linen in one of the two houses where a 
loom is still at work. No linen is made now, but two old men 
(brothers) make, on the old looms, the coarse white serge-flannel 
so well known in Ireland—a flannel which, let me remark, 
causes no. irritation “ogee worn next the skin. One striking 
proof of the poverty of the district is the amount of shop- 
debts ; it got to be the same once in west Cornwall, when tin 
went down so very low. Six or seven shopkeepers showed me 
their books ; and when I spoke of it to an agent who was rent 
collecting, he made one of those comments full of class insolence 
Which are seldom heard out of Ireland: “Oh, they knew you 
were coming, and they showed you just what suited their 


"Sir W. Petty denuded of wood nearly the whole of the vast Lansdowne 
property, then mostly primeval forest. Kerry still tantalises the speculator with 
occasional little “‘ pockets” of copper ore. There is no continuous vein. Sir William 
did not know this; and, finding ore, he set up furnaces ; and when the native copper 
gave out he imported ore from Cornwall, and the smelting went on till the supply of 
tring was exhausted. Why should not his descendant, Lord Lansdowne, set an 
example of replanting on a great scale / 
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purpose. I know those fellows; there’s no trusting them.” 
“What an idea you give of my own importance,” I said, “ by sug- 
gesting that the most respectable shopkeepers in Dingle were in a 
conspiracy to hoodwink me.’ But he was inse sible to irony ; 

nor was he moved by the plain fact that several of them didn’t 
know I was coming. Dingle harbour is silted up; the little Clyde 
Company’s steamer (why not an Irish Company ?), plying from 
Cork, often gets aground. Surely the Harbour Board should see 
to this. Behind the town rises Connor Hill, full of lakelets, the 
really grand road over which should be the tourist’s way back to 
Tralee. It was the way by which (to avoid interruption) the 
landlords’ voters were conveyed in that famous contest between 
Dease (Tory Catholic) and Blennerhasset (Home Rule Protestant), 
the last contest in Kerry before the ballot. The cars were escorted 
by soldiers; a cordon of police lined the mountain top, lest rocks 
should be thrown down to block the road. All in vain. Half- 
way down the pass the priest of Castle Gregory met the proces- 
sion, and in a few burning words besought the men not to betray 
their country for the sake of a “ West “Briton,” though he was a 
Catholic. In an instant the voters leapt off, and were scudding 
away like hares towards the glens of Mount Brandon. 

From Dingle, of course you'll go round southward by Ventry 
(what a site fora watering-place, with its semicircle of hard white 
sand ; when the light railway to Dingle is made one may hope for 
house accommodation there) and Slea Head and Sibyl Point (grand 
as becomes the name), and Fort del Ore, where the Spaniards 
and Irish surrendered to Lord Grey of Wilton, and were by him 
and Raleigh butchered in cold blood. Close by are Gallerus, a 
stone-roofed hermit cell; and Kilmakedar, an old Irish Roman- 
esque church ; and a village of beehive huts, fenced round with 
its cashel (loose stone wall), and as like some Cornish “ fogos ” 
that I know as a clay-slate building can be like one of granite 
slabs. It is a deeply interesting bit of country; and T hope 
your weather, when you see it, may be as bright as mine was last 
Hallowe'en. How much I must leave out! For instance, there’s 
Valentia harbour ; and Doulas Head, one of the few really “ beet- 
ling cliffs” ; and Cahirciveen police barrack standing at the 
bridge-foot, tall, like a Rhineland castle ; and W aterville, where 
the new French company delivers a message from New York to 
London and back in four minutes,—from Nova Scotia we got our 
reply in as many seconds. 

You know Killarney? If not, you ought to; so I shall say 
nothing, save that, beautiful in summer, it was even more ex- 
quisitely beautiful in November. I never saw such tints (there's 
almost every kind of tree); and I had the additional and quite 
Alpine charm of snow on the Reeks, as I had had it on Mount 
Brandon. 


I had seen hard cases round Dingle—whole villages (where 
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not a soul speaks English) in which they had not long ago the hard 
alternative either of hungering or of getting demoralised by alms 
from Cork (for such help is demoralising—least, I think, when 
given through the priest). 

I saw many more such cases round Listowel. The earth her- 
self (belying the Roman’s saw: quae nunquam recusat imperium) 
seems to have turned unkind ; people of all ranks thought “the 
seasons altered;” and I came face to face with many men who 
didn’t know where to look for the next bag of meal when what 
they had got (on credit from the shop) was exhausted. “ Let the 
League feed them ; it draws money enough from New York maid- 
servants.” My dear sir, the League does help to feed scores of 
them; but (as Lady R. Churchill said the other day of the Prim- 
rose League) “It is not a benevolent institution. If it attempts 
too many things it will fail.” I thank her ladyship for teaching 
me that word; and as for maid-servants, the less said of them the 
better, when so many housemaids hereabouts are deluded into 
paying half-a-crown for a “ primrose” badge that would be dear 
at three-halfpence. Let me mention one hard case, harder, it seemed 
tome, than were the hardships due to bad seasons and rack-rents. 
I went into a Kerry Court House (I went into several) where a 
case was on about somebody who it was asserted belonged to the 
League. It was just over, when a man rose, and in the mildest 
voice said: “I beg with much respect to say a word about a 
question of fact. The man is not a member of the League.” 
“Hold your tongue, sir,” grated out, in a strident roar, the R.M. ; 
“Tve been a magistrate on this bench for seventeen years, and 
lll not submit to anything like brow-beating.” I stared; there 
must be some deep mystery here, when such inoffensive tones 
could be called brow-beating. Again the man (I heard he was 
League Secretary) began in a half whisper, “It’s a question of 
fact ; and I have the books to prove that he’s not a member ; and 
with all respect to the bench “You're speaking again, 
sir! I'll not be brow-beaten. Say another word, and I'll commit 
you for contempt of court.” I listened eagerly, and in a still 
lower tone the man again essayed, “ With all respect, it’s a ques- 
tion of f. .” “Policeman, put that man into the dock. [ 
won't sit here to be brow-beaten.’ There were twoJ.P.’s on the 
bench, but they were speechless. Possibly there was something in 
the background which would explain it all; but to the uninitiated 
it seemed the R.M., and not the League Secretary, who was bring- 
ing justice into contempt. R.M.’s do lose their heads in Irelan 
as well as “ patriotic” speakers. I was told that this same man, 
when a lady Land-leaguer came to the place, and, being forbidden 
to lecture, was escorted to the train by a big crowd, read the Riot 
Act while the police were running on at the double; and in the 
mélée two Nationalist M.P.’s had their heads broken. One reason 
why “English rule” is condemned as impossible, is because it’s 
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administered by such instruments in such a shamelessly one-sided 
way. Look at this recent Cork riot. Imagine it taking place 
in London, the police batoning Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
within an inch of their lives. Look at this Sligo jury business ; 
was it fair to forbid the right of public protest against a panel so 
arranged, that Chief Justice Palles said: “ Not one name that is 
there would be on it if it had been legally drawn; and, if the law 
allowed me, I certainly would reject a jury so chosen”? Im- 
partiality is all the more valued in Ireland because there has been 
so little of it in our administration. “We can’t understand 
General Buller,” said (as I was told, on the highest authority) the 
Bishop of Killarney ; “ he’s absolutely fair to both sides ; and that’s 
a thing we've never before had experience of.” 

Well, at Ardfert, see the cathedral ruins; at Ballybunion see 
the caves, far finer than those at Kilkee, and the natural bridges 
(like those that I remember near the Loop Head across 
the Shannon). Above all, try to see Father O’Connell (the hero 
of the Harenc property dispute, who lectured in America till he 
had raised funds to pay the cost of the tenants’ appeal to the 
House of Lords) and his genial coadjutor, Father Godley. It 
would be well for Anglican laymen, it would be better still 
for Anglican parson, to have at least a few hours’ chat 
with such men. My experience among them was like a series 
of visits to old friends,— Father Egan, at far-off Ballyferriter 
(how trying must such a life be. Th ink what our Bisl lop of 
Southwell lately said about the trials of our country clergy, who 
génerally have a few cultured neighbours) ; Father Dan Harring- 


ton, the energetic principal of Listowel College, where found 
farmers’ sons ‘turning Cicero into good idiomatic English; Arch- 


deacon O’Sullivan, at Kenmare; good Canon Brosnan a his 
amiable curate, Father M’Carthy ; Father Quilter, with whom I 
“shook hands across the Boyne” on a League platform, where 
we both were speakers. I don’t like to name a few where all 
were so friendly ; I only hope that if a priest comes, lonely and 
unaccredited, to see the Norfolk churches, he may meet with as 
hospitable a welcome. Not all my — are Home Rulers ; 
in Kerry you must, I believe, say eood- bye to preferment, if you 
declare yourself strongly ; though | suppose, now that “ Rome has 
spoken” (that very important article in the MJoniteur de Rome 
about the lawfulness of the “Plan of Campaign,” -was not 
noticed in our papers), and that Archbishop Walsh has declared 
himself so unreservedly, there will be more freedom. You don’t 
like political priests; it it was a fair fight, the priest had perhaps 
best keep out of it; but it is not. ‘The tenants often have no 
adviser but their priest, no one else to explain to them ambiguous 
Acts of Wo gr. no one who, knowing their circumstances, 
can tell whether or not they have a real claim for allowance. A 
priest is not likely to be“ merciful to them that offend of malicious 
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wickedness.” I heard of a case in which one of them—local League 
President, too—advised an agent to hurry on an eviction: “ Don’t 
spare him; he’s a bad fellow.” Such conduct should convince us 
that there’s a presumption in people’s favour when their clergy- 
man says they have right on their side. 

Oh, the sad stories that I heard in Castle Island !—Men going 
mad, women too, because, after all, after the wife’s portion had been 
spent in trying to make up the rent, they were turned out on the 
hill-side ; a holding on which, the valuation being £16, the rent 
was £44 till ’82, when it was reduced in Court to £34; another, 
valuation £21, rent from ’76 to’82 £62, then reduced to £46. (All 
the Kerry “judicial rents” are too high, the Commissioners fearing 
to be accused of confiscation.) In these, and lots of like cases, the 
men lived by road-contracts and other “ outside industries.” When 
the depression came they were evicted for a single gale (for two 
of the three owing were struck off under the Arrears’ Act), and they 
lost all their “improvements.” 

One man I met whom any English landlord would be eager to 
get as a tenant,—young, energetic, well-read (he knew his Dickens 
for instance,and his Longfellow), and with transparent honesty 
speaking out of his eager eyes. He had tried high farming; used 
to get his seeds from Sutton; has had machines for fourteen years, 
but has only found four years dry enough to use them. He had 
always paid his rent, and so had his father; and when the lease 
ran out in 1878, the agent got a Dublin writ against him, and asked 
him not to defend the case, as it was only done amicably, in order 
to get rid of the middleman, who would not gwe wp his interest. 
He might have stood out under the Act of 70; but he did as he 
was bid, and when readmitted, was coolly informed that, if he 
wanted a new lease, he must pay a fine of three years rent! He had 
put his wife’s fortune of £600 into the land ; and now the land- 
lord really owes him money, for (according to the best legal advice, 
which he has obtained) he ought to recover half the county cess. 
The agent denies this, and threatens eviction. “I’ve never been 
in court, or processed, in my life,’ pleads the man. “ Well, then, 
it’s a pleasure that’s before you,” replies the agent, whose bitter 
tongue is as much complained of as his sharp practice. 

I just outline this case because it is typical. It shows what too 
often befalls the improving tenant. Many landlords would rather 
have the old muddler because he is the more squeezable. Every- 
where agents (sharpened by hereditary practice) are ready to 
take advantage of every ambiguiiy of the Act, in fact, to strain 
the law to the uttermost in dealing with those to whom, Carlyle 
said, the landlord should be a law-ward, not a chicaner. Of 
course there are dishonest tenants, but it is the system that has 
made them so. One case of a good landlord I give on hearsay. 
The M’Gillicuddy, they told me, rented a farm near Dublin, 
and when his tenants couldn't pay, and the Kerry markets were 
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administered by such instruments in such a shamelessly one-sided 
way. Look at this recent Cork riot. Imagine it taking place 
in London, the police batoning Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
within an inch of their lives. Look at this Sligo jury business ; 

was it fair to forbid the right of public protest against a panel so 

arranged, that Chief Justice Palles said: “ Not one name that is 

there would be on it if it had been legally drawn; and, if the law 

allowed me, I certainly would reject a jury so chosen”? Im- 

partiality is all the more valued in Ireland | secause there has been 

so little of it in our administration. “We can’t understand 
General Buller,” said (as I was told, on the highest authority) the 

Bishop of Killarney ; ; “he’s absolutely fair to both sides ; and that’s 
a thing we've never before had experience of.” 

We TI, at Ardfert, see the cathedral ruins; at Ballybunion see 
the caves, far finer than those at Kilkee, and the natural bridges 
(like those that I remember near the Loop Head across 
the Shannon). Above all, try to see Father O’Connell (the hero 
of the Harenc property dispute, who lectured in America till he 
had raised funds to pay the cost of the tenants’ appeal to the 
House of Lords) and his genial coadjutor, Father Godley. It 
would be well for Anglican laymen, it would be better still 
for Anglican parson, ‘to have at least a few hours’ chat 
with such men. My experience among them was like a series 
of visits to old marecidnn sther Kegan, at far-off Ballyferriter 
(how trying must such a life be. Think what our Bishop of 
Southwell lately said about the trials of our country clergy, who 
generally have a few cultured neighbours) ; Father Dan Harring- 
ton, the energetic principal of Listowel College, a re I found 
farmers’ sons turning Cicero into good idiomatic English; Arch- 
deacon O’Sullivan, at Kenmare ; good Canon Brosnan and his 
amiable curate, Father M’Carthy ; Father Quilter, with whom I 

“shook hands across the ions ” on a League platform, where 
we both were speakers. I don’t like to name a few where all 
were so friendly ; I only hope that if a priest comes, lonely and 
unaccredited, to see the Norfolk churches, he may meet with as 
hospitable a welcome. Not all my priests are Home Rulers; 
in Kerry you must, I believe, say good-bye to ne ae tan if you 
declare yourself strongly ; though | suppose, now that “Rome has 
spoken ” (that very important article in the Moniteur de Rome 
about the lawfulness of the “Plan of Campaign,’ -was not 
noticed in our papers), and that Archbishop Walsh has declared 
himself so unreservedly, there will be more freedom. You don’t 
like political priests; if it was a fair fight, the priest had perhaps 
best keep out of it; but it is not. The tenants often have no 
adviser but their priest, no one else to explain to them ambiguous 
Acts of Parliament, no one who, knowing their circumstances s, 
can tell whether or not they have a real claim for allowance. A 


priest is not likely to be “ merciful to them that offend of malicious 
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wickedness.” I heard of a case in which one of them—local League 

President, too—advised an agent to hurry on an eviction : “ Don’t 
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spare him; he’s a bad fellow.” Such conduct should convince us 

that there’s a presumption in people’s favour when their clergy- 

man says they have right on their side. 

Oh, the sad stories that I heard in Castle Island !—Men going 
mad, women too, because, after all, after the wife’s portion had been 
spent in trying to make up the rent, they were turned out on the 
hill-side ; a holding on which, the valuation being £16, the rent 
was £44 till ’82, when it was reduced in Court to £34; another, 
valuation £21, rent from ’76 to ’82 £62, then reduced to £46. (All 
the Kerry “judicial rents” are too high, the Commissioners fearing 
to be accused of confiscation.) In these, and lots of like cases, the 
men lived by road-contracts and other “ outside industries.” When 
the depression came they were evicted for a single gale (for two 
of the three owing were struck off under the Arrears’ Act), and they 
lost all their “improvements.” 

One man I met whom any English landlord would be eager to 
get as a tenant,—young, energetic, well-read (he knew his Dickens 
for instance,and his Longfellow), and with transparent honesty 
speaking out of his eager eyes. He had tried high farming; used 
to get his seeds from Sutton; has had machines for fourteen years, 
but has only found four years dry enough to use them. He had 
always paid his rent, and so had his father; and when the lease 
ran out in 1878, the agent got a Dublin writ against him, and asked 
him not to defend the case, as it was only done amicably, in order 
to get rid of the middleman, who would not gwe up his interest. 
He might have stood out under the Act of 70; but he did as he 
was bid, and when readmitted, was coolly informed that, if he 
wanted a new lease, he must pay a fine of three years’ rent! He had 
put his wife’s fortune of £600 into the land; and now the land- 
lord really owes him money, for (according to the best legal advice, 
which he has obtained) he ought to recover half the county cess. 
The agent denies this, and threatens eviction. “I’ve never been 
in court, or processed, in my life,” pleads the man. “ Well, then, 
it’s a pleasure that’s before you,” replies the agent, whose bitter 
tongue is as much complained of as his sharp practice. 

I just outline this case because it is typical. It shows what too 
often befalls the improving tenant. Many landlords would rather 
have the old muddler because he is the more squeezable. Every- 
where agents (sharpened by hereditary practice) are ready to 
take advantage of every ambiguiiy of the Act, in fact, to strain 
the law to the uttermost in dealing with those to whom, Carlyle 
said, the landlord should be a law-ward, not a chicaner. Of 
course there are dishonest tenants, but it is the system that has 
made them so. One case of a good landlord I give on hearsay. 
The M’Gillicuddy, they told me, rented a farm near Dublin, 
and when his tenants couldn't pay, and the Kerry markets were 
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very low, took up there such beasts as they wanted to sell, fattened 
and sold them, paid himself the hg and gave them the balance. 
Part of his farm was in hay ; so he got up a lot of his tenants’ 
sons, and they saved it for ~ tg so energetically that every farmer 
round was anxious to employ them, they were so infinitely superior 
to the Dublin corner boys. So they stayed on, and made every 
one of them a good round sum before they we nt home again. 

I have done, though there is plenty more to say. Home Rule, 
for instance, you ask about. Yes, of course these Kerry people 
long for it, and mean to have it. “ Why else,” said one, “did we 
send up eighty-six Home Rulers to Parliament?” Mr. Gladstone 
they simply idolise. What a reception he would get if he felt 
himself able to go about the county as I’ve been doing! 

HENRY STUART FAGAN. 


*..* Remedies? The most certain cure, to my mind, is that suggested to me by 
the too famous Mr. 8. Hussey. He writes: “ Let Government reduce its very heavy 
charges on Irish estates, and let the mort yagees be content during the crisis with th 
same interest they would get in the funds.’ This is practical; it divides the burden 
fairly amongst all, instead of leaving the money-lender unscathed, while landlord 
and tenant alike are ruined. It is the fear of some such measure that accounts for 
the virulence of the London Press. The other remedy is: *‘Strike out from the 


Land Act the clause ordering the sale of a defaulting tenant’s interest and improve- 
ments, and replace it by one compelling the landlord to buy these at a fair (Govern- 
ment) valuation, deducting his rent from the amount, and handing 
to the tenant.” That would make men rather chary of evicting. 
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A HAZE of gold, and then the sudden wind 

Driving wild clouds across a sleepy sky 

That blotted out a summer’s memory, 

And left a misty leaflessness behind ! 
There was a sleep like death, when in my heart 

There stirr’d the vigour of another spring, 

And in the wintry dusk a bird ’gan sing 
Anew the song of nesting time. Apart 
From hope I walk’d so Jong, that, like a storm 

Unnoticed in great toil, joy gather’d head, 

And broke in splendour ; and from skies of lead, 
Down streams the sudden flood of sunlight warm, 
Piling asunder fast the fleecy rifts, 

While into isles of light the tempest drifts. 


IT. 


I choose one face, not that it is more fair, 
I woo one heart, not that is more true— 
Nay, curb your woman’s pride—than thousands are ; 

I knew you loved me ere I worshipped you. 

I love you, as a mother loves the child 
Whose father never saw the little face, 

Dear with a dear regret, that weeping smil’d, 
And heal’d new loss with love’s bequeath’d embrace. 
Not for like favour, nor concent of speech— 

The cenotaph of a far-buried joy— 

But for the look that living love must teach, 

The beauty that can never fade nor cloy— 

Truth that will falter not, whate’er befall; 

So first love promised, You are heir to all. 


W. ST. LEGER, 


THE NEW AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 


THE prodigious quantity of mail matter that is carried between 
this country and the United States, and the great importance 
which is attached to expedition in its transit, has caused a wide 
popular interest to be manifested respecting the new contracts for 
the service. 

Although the subject has been much commented upon in the 
daily and weekly, general and class newspapers, these publica- 
tions have omitted to notify an approximate amount of the 
essential information connected with the question. For this 
reason, and as the writer has closely investigated the subject, he 
will now submit the result of his inquiries and his conclusions 
thereon. 

In the first place, all postal despatches to the United States, 
except a very small portion of such, were, until the end of 
November last, carried by the steamers of the Cunard, White 
Star, and Inman Lines, according to an arrangement with the 
British Post Office. They left London every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, and one day later from Queenstown. The ships 
which conveyed them varied so much in speed that it often 
happened that the letters sent by the Inman liners on Tuesday, 
the White Star steamers on Thursday, and the Cunard ships on 
Saturday, delivered their mail bags in New York within from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours of each other. It also frequently 
occurred that a Monday morning delivery in that city contained 
letters by all three ot the mail steamers which arrived there 
between Saturday evening and Monday morning, so that there 
was not another mail for a week. ‘The reason of these close 
arrivals was because some of the slower Inman steamers were 
only provided with a speed of fourteen knots, and some of the 
White Star ships with only fifteen and a half knots; while two 
of the new Cunarders—the Umbria and Etruria—have a speed of 
eighteen and a half knots an hour. In December 1885, although 
two of the fastest steamers of the Inman and White Star lines 
started from Liverpool for New York during the same week as 
the last-mentioned ship of the Cunard Line,—viz., the Inman liner 
on the Ist, the White Star steamer on the 3rd, and the Cunarder 
on the 5th,—yet they all reached the latter city on the same day. 
Tt is quite clear, therefore, that the owners of these steamship 
lines have not a sufficiency of ships of the highest speed to main- 
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tain such a regular and efficient service three times a week as will 
answer all the reasonable requirements of the public. Nor are 
there a sufficient number of steamers belonging to other companies 
starting from Liverpool which could supply this deficiency, as 
these would be limited to the Alaska and Arizona of the Guion 
Line, the America of the National Line, and the City of Rome of 
the Anchor Line. 

Considering these facts, and that the Postmaster-General of the 
United States has month by month for several years selected the 
fastest transatlantic liners for the conveyance of mails to the 
United Kingdom, the North German Lloyd’s Company, who run 
several swifter ships between Southampton and New York than 
any of the Inman or White Star steamers, and several on the 
Cunard Line, memorialised the late Mr. Fawcett in favour of being 
permitted to convey one weekly mail to America, closing in 
London on Thursday evening, and which could be delivered 
in New York with reasonable certainty on the Friday or Satur- 
day morning of the following week. This request was supported 
by the London, Manchester, and Bradford Chambers of Commerce. 
As an additional argument in support of the application, it was 
rightly said that the United States mail steamers from Liver- 
pool have frequently been overtaken by those of the North 
German Lloyd’s Company which left Southampton at the same 
hour. These foreign liners have reached New York so long a 
time in advance of the mail ships from Liverpool, that if letters 
had been conveyed by the former-mentioned steamers, in many 
cases they would have been delivered two days earlier. 

The North German Lloyd’s had, with the Liverpool companies, 
the privilege of tendering to convey the mails to the United 
States if they would call for them at Queenstown. This foreign 
company, however, objected to carry the despatches therefrom, as 
their steamers started from Southampton ; and consequently not 
only is Queenstown out of their route, but owing to the very high 
speed at which their ships are propelled, the risks of collision 
between the British Channel and the Irish port would be very 
great, inasmuch as they would cross the track of the vast number 
of vessels bound for and leaving the Irish Channel and Welsh 
ports. 

On the expiration of the mail contract with the Cunard, White 
Star, and Inman Companies, at the end of November last, the two 
former companies in their tenders for the postal contracts 
demanded the entire conveyance of the regular mails to the 
United States by their own ships for nearly two years, and only 
upon two days in the week—for their subsequent offer to carry a 
third mail a week by their Boston Line was practically useless, 
owing to the slowness of their ships on this route. 

The Postmaster-General has therefore made arrangements with 
the Inman and International Company and Messrs. Guion and 
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Company to provide a regular service two days a week from 
Liverpool and Queenstown. He has also contracted with the 
North German Lloyd’s Company to convey a third service on 
Thursdays from Southampton. Although the posting in the 
North of England, Scotland, and Ireland will be some hours 
earlier for Thursday’s mail than was the case before December, 
it is thought that the mails will reach New York at least twelve 
hours earlier than they have usually arrived when taken by 
the steamers of the White Star Line. 

These new contracts are only to be in force for three months 
as an experiment, and the service vid Southampton may or may 
not be subsequently continued according to public requirements 
New conditions for the conveyance of the United States mails 
from this country will shortly be issued, and the Cunard an 
White Star Companies will have the same opportunity as othe 
steamship owners to tender on open terms. 

The advantage to Londoners and residents in the south an 
south-west of England of the new mail service from Southampto: 
will be very great, and this is evidenced by the fact that man. 
business men have, for a long time, specially addressed thei 
United States letters, to go by the North German Lloyd steamers 
on Thursdays. The Saturday Review is right in stating that th 
allegations that British shipping interests will be injured by em- 
ploying a foreign company to carry one mail a week to Americ: 
are weak, and cannot reasonably be entertained. 

Comparing the speed of the steamers of this continental compan: 
as a fleet with that of any British transatlantic steamship company 
the North German Lloyd’s liners are far superior. All thes 
steamers are Clyde built by the celebrated firm of John Elder an 
Company, of Glasgow, and are often propelled at about seventee 
andaquarter knotsan hour. The three last new ships of the Nort 
German Lloyd’s line which have been added to their Transatlant 
service,—viz., the Aller, Saale, and Trave,—are only capab 
of béing excelled in speed by the Umbria and Etruria of tl 
Cunard Line, the America of the National Line, and the Alas/ 
of the Guion Line. 

On the principle of the survival of the fittest, there is eve 
reason to believe that the North German Lloyd’s Company wi 
carry one mail a week to the United States until a British compar 
can provide a fleet for the North American postal service whic 
will eclipse the liners of this enterprising foreign company i 
transatlantic speed. For the next two years, at the least, there do 
not appear to be any chance of this being done, as no sufiicies 
number of existing fast steamers could now be procured by an} 
British steamship company to rival the splendid fleet of the Nort 
German Lloyd’s Company, and about two years would necessaril) 
elapse before they could be supplied by the builders. | 


J. NEVILLE PORTER. 
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THE NEW COINAGE. 


Her Majesty’s Jubilee year is to be marked by the issue of a new 
coinage. Instead of the likeness of a young girl of about eighteen 
years of age, our coins will in future bear the likeness of a woman 
of nearly ‘threescore years and ten—a woman, moreover, that has 
borne the burden of imperial authority for now close on fifty years. 





The arrangements for the issue of this new coinage are not yet 
matured ; ‘all that is definite ly known is that Mr. Boehm is the 
artist chosen for the work of deline: ating Her Majesty’s features, 


and that he has already executed one portrait. 

Meanwhile it may, at first sight, be thought surprising that 
some such change as that now contemplated has not been carried 
out before. Our coins and our stamps are supposed to bear the 
likeness of the sovereign; that likeness is a very long way now 
from the original. Fifty years is no short period, especially for a 
crowned head, and works so many changes that the youthful 
features drawn with such a firm hand by William Wyon, will 
betray scarce any similarity to those about to supersede them. 

That, however, is not everything. It is all very well to have 
a good portrait of the sovereign ; it is much better that people 
should know a genuine coin from a counterfeit. Money is one of 
those things with regard to which the saying, “ Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” is not true. There is a strong popular prejudice against 
novelty in the form and appearance of coins. People like to be 
sure of what they are getting when they take money, and they 
like to get it in the form most familiar to them. For instance, 
when our present bronze coins took the place, in 1860, of the old 
copper coins, they were often rejected in the remoter parts of the 
country. Then again, in Scotland, where one-pound notes pass 
current much‘ more frequently than gold, and are, consequently, 
much better known, they are in many instances far more readily 
received in payment than sovereigns, though they are merely 
promissory notes to pay gold. This prejudice, or rather this 
popular distrust, of unfamiliar coins has had to be respected. “In 
many cases,’ ’ Professor Jevons tells us, “coins have been struck 
for this purpose with the date of a long past year, or sci the 
efligy of a dead sovereign. The Maria Theresa dollar is still 
coiaiad by the Austrian mint, with exactly the same design and 
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date as when first issued in 1780, because it is the favourite coin 
in some of the states of North Africa and various parts of the 
Levant. The British Government, when undertaking the Abys- 
sinian expedition, procured a large stock of these coins for paying 
the natives.” 

Changes, therefore, in the form or appearance of money, are not 

to be undertaken lightly, and doubtless that is the main reason 
why the present effigy of Her Majesty has been retained so long. 
There is, of course, no reason why it should not be retained 
longer ; the proposed change is after all merely to gratify a senti- 
ment. It is right enough, as already remarked, that we should 
wish to have as exact a representation as pos sible of our Queen on 
our coins; it is also right enough for us to seek to commemorate 
her jubilee by as many marks as possible. Still, we must remem- 
ber that these are nothing more than sentimental considerations, 
and if such considerations suffice to move us in the direction of 
change, we ought surely to be influenced by considerations of 
practical convenience and of fair dealing. 
For instance, the other day a gentleman goes to the Bank of 
England, receives over the counter, among other coins, a half- 
sovereign, walks across the room to another counter where he 
pays in the same half-sovereign, and is credited with—how much 
do you suppose? With 9s. 93d. Now it was very unfair that 
that gentleman should have been mulcted in that way of two- 
pence » halfpenny, and shows that there must be something radically 
wrong somewhere. No wonder that he rushed home, seized his 
pen, and wrote an indignant letter to the daily press. 

The reason, of course, that our friend lost twopence halfpenny 
over this transaction was because the half-sovereign w as below 
legal tender to that extent. T'wopence halfpe nny worth of gold 
had been worn off it in the course of circulati on. Certain it is, 
the coin had been in his possession not more than a minute, not 
a particle of gold had been worn off it thre rough him, and yet he 
had to pay for all the damage it had sustained during the twelve 
years or so that it had been : spending in various pockets and tills. 
Now this was not fair; and while the authorities are in the humour 
for making changes, ‘they might just as well see whether they 
cannot make some change in the regulations that cause so manifest 
an injustice. 

Suppose the authorities are stubborn, which they are bound to 
be—authorities are always stubborn, nothing but sheer force will 
move them, nothing short of necessity which is perhaps not 

altogether an evil. “They will not change these regulations which 
make the last holder of a light coin pay up for its deficiency. 
What happens? Why, that no one will voluntarily make him- 
self the last holder. This, of course, keeps coins that’ ought to 
have been called in long ago in cir culation ; these coins are always 
getting lighter and lighter too, and, in consequence, less and less 
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likely to go out of circulation. Thus is there an inducement to 
keep in circulation the very coins that ought to go out. The 
consequence is that 55 per cent. of our gold coins are light, 
are below legal tender; the consequence again of this is that in 
more than half the payments made in gold some one is guilty of 
a misdemeanour. Nay, more, both the man that pays and the 
man that receives a light gold coin are guilty; for the Coinage 
Act provides that “where any gold coin of the realm is below the 
current weight . . . every person shall by himself or others cut, 
break, or otherwise deface, any such coin tendered to him in 
payment.” Ifa light coin be tendered to me in payment and I 
do not cut, break, or otherwise deface such coin, I am evidently 
disobeying the law, as is also the man that offers me the light 
coin. It would be vain for me to plead that I did not know the 
legal weight of a sovereign, or that, even if I did know, I should 
not be able to tell whether any sovereign offered to me were below 
that weight. The law is quite clear on this point, and enjoins 
upon every one of us that we ought to carry scales and gold 
weights and an instrument for breaking up the light coins. What 
an exceedingly agreeable pastime at a crowded railway booking- 
office, muffled up in a thick overcoat with a thick pair of gloves 
and a dripping umbrella ! 

We have just said that 55 per cent. of the gold coins are 
below legal tender, and we have seen one very good reason why 
so many should be light, viz., the fact that the last holder has to 
pay for the deficiency. This, as we pointed out, tends to keep 
light coins circulating. There is another agency at work leading 
to depreciation, eliminating the good heavy coins. Jewellers, for 
instance, usually make their gold ornaments out of sovereigns, as 
in this way they know exactly the standard of fineness of the 
gold they are using. Now as a sovereign of full weight, for pur- 
poses of circulation, is no better than a light one, and as they get 
more gold out of one of full weight, they naturally take pretty 
good care to pick out the heavy ones for their trade purposes. 
Similarly for the making of gold leaf. Then the coins that are 
chosen for export are always the heavy ones. Such are the forces 
in operation tending to depreciate the gold coinage; and so suc- 
cessfully do these forces work, that, as we have seen, more than 
50 per cent. of our gold coins are below the weight at which 
they are legal tender. The estimated value of this loss is between 
seven and eight hundred thousand pounds sterling; this, too, 
although the annual coinage of new gold averages five millions 
sterling. Of course, under the circumstances that we have been 
explaining, it matters not how many new coins may be issued, 
they will never drive the old coins out of circulation. The way 
to accomplish this would be for the Queen to call them in by pro- 
clamation and forbid their further circulation; or else to authorise 
the Bank of England to pay the full nominal value for them. 
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All these considerations have, of course, been laid before the 
authorities time and again. It is, however, as already observed, 
in the nature of authority not to be moved except by sheer 
necessity ; that necessity will soon come upon them, for under 
the operation of the forces whereby light coins are kept cireu- 
lating and heavy coins are withdrawn from circulation, the gold 
coinage is ever being reduced further and further below the 
standard weight, and in a sufficiently long time would disappear 
altogether. The longer, consequently, matters are left as they 
are now, the worse will they become, and the more difficult will it 
be to put things right. In view of facts like these one would 
think that, if the coinage is to be a medium for commemorating 
Her Majesty’s jubilee, some greater change than what has as yet 
been decided upon might very well be undertaken to mark so 
auspicious an event. 

The last time public attention was seriously aroused to the 
depreciated state of the coinage was in 1842, and in June of that 
year a royal proclamation was issued calling attention to the laws 
and regulations relating to light gold, obliging everybody to 
weigh their sovereigns. This c reated oreat exiteme! it, and com- 
plaints g orew very loud, though the Bank of England was enabled, 
by an arrangement with the Government, to pay £3 17s. 104d. 
per ounce, instead of £3 17s. 64d. per ounce (its previous price) 
for light gold. The result of this proclamation was successful 
enough as a temporary expedient, when we consider that about 
95 per cent. of the whole light coin was withdrawn from circula- 
tion. We are now again worse off than ever, however, and it 
would be quite impossible, in view of the extraordinar y increase 
in our transactions, to repeat to-day the experiment of 1842. 
The cost of this withdrawal and recoinage was £67,816 . then 
the depreciation was not so great as it is now, the oldest coin in 
circulation being not more than twenty-five years ; besides the 
quantity of coins current then was much less than now. 

Perhaps the most novel proposal to restore the condition of the 
coinage is Mr. Childers’s. The reader may remember this as it 
was in his 1884 Budget, just a little over two years ago. His 
plan, in his own words, was to issue instead of the half-sovereign, 
ten-shilling pieces of gold containing only nine-tenths of the present 
amount of gold, that is nine shillings’ instead of ten shillings’ worth 
of gold. “ This change in the half-sovereign will enable us ; to with- 
draw by degrees from circulation the whole of the present light coin, 
and to substitute a gold coinage of full weight without incon- 
venience to the public or charge to the taxpayers.” By reducing 
the gold in every half-sovereign to the extent indicated a gross 
profit of two and a half millions was to be derived, according to 
Mr. Childers’s figures ; then after all expenses a balance was to 
be left of £1,330 000. This balance was to form a fund to be 
called the Gold Coinage Fund, and the ititerest on this Mr, 
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Childers calculated would be sufficient to keep the gold coinage 
in a satisfactory condition for all time. 

This seductive proposal was not accepted by the nation ; 
though the reasons put forth against it were, with one exception, 
only of a sentimental kind. This exception was the allegation 
that, if it were so profitable for the Government to make these 
ten-shilling pieces out of the worn half-sovereigns, it would also 
be profitable for private individuals, and would encourage illicit 
coining. Thus, supposing Mr. Childers’s proposal had been autho- 
rised, if I take a full weight half-sovereign, abstract from it a 
shilling’s worth of gold, then make the remainder into a ten- 
shilling piece, I make a gross profit of a shilling’s worth of gold, 
and then by passing what is really nine shillings as ten shillings 
I make another shilling, altogether a profit of about 20 per cent. It 
so happens, however, that in the present condition of our coin- 
age there are far greater inducements than this to illicit coining ; 
these inducements, however, do not seem to exert a very great 
influence. Silver, for instance, in the form of coin is worth sixty- 
six pence per ounce; uncoined it is worth only forty-five or 
forty-six pence per ounce. Suppose I buy an ounce of silver for 
forty-six pence, and make it into silver coins, my silver becomes 
worth sixty-six pence; I make a gross profit of twenty pence 
on this transaction, that is, more than 40 per cent. This 
great profit notwithstanding, we have practically no convictions 
for illicit coining in silver at all. Now, ifa profit of more than 
40 per cent. be not sufficient to encourage illicit coining, a 
profit of 20 per cent. will assuredly not suffice for this. 

It is useless, however, to argue; that has been done time and 
again. Matters will be allowed to go from bad to worse, just as 
they have been allowed to do before. Then they will become so 
bad, that it will become necessary to do something; that some- 
thing will be done in haste, and, of course, imperfectly. The 
public will suffer the gravest inconvenience, and panics will arise. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the transactions 
of the country were nothing like so numerous as they are now, 


the coinage had become thoroughly discredited, and here from 


Evelyn’s Diary are one or two entries showing the confusion that 
arose from the necessarily hasty action of authority to restore 


It 


“1695, Dec. 23rd. The Parliament wondrous intent on ways to reform the coin; 
setting out a proclamation forbidding the currency of half-crowns, ete., which made 
much confusion among the people. 

“1696, Jan. 12th. Great confusion and distraction by reason of the clipped money, 
and the difficulty found in reforming it. 

“23rd. They now began to coin new money. 


“May 13th. Money still continuing exceeding scarce, so that none was paid or 
received but all was on trust, the mint not supplying for common necessities. 

“June llth. Want of current money to carry on the smallest concerns, even for 
daily provisions in the market. . . . Tumults are every day feared, nobody paying 


or receiving money.” 
4A 
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The cost of this recoinage was borne by the public, a special tax 
being placed on glass windows. At that time the coinage consisted 
mainly of silver, and it was this that was recoined; the amount 
being £7,000,000, and the amount of the tax raised to re-issue this 
was £1,200,000. It was then, too, that the custom of milling the 
edges of coins was first introduced, the purpose of this being to 
prevent clipping. 

It was not until the year 1817 that the present sovereign was 
first issued, and about the same time gold was constituted the 
sole standard of value, silver being coined into simply token 
money ; since then practically no change whatever has been made 
in our currency system, though its errors have been pointed out 
with admirable clearness over and over again. If weare to retain 
our present gold coins, we ought at least to keep them up to 
their legal weight; this we have shown can never be done with 
our existing regulations, no matter how many new coins are 
issued annually. Even if our regulations were sound enough, 
however, it happens that we do not coin a sufficient quantity of 
gold annually ; that is to say, we do not make coins at the same 
rate as they wear out. For instance, a circulating sovereign falls 
below legal weight in eighteen years. Now there are 90,000,000 
sovereigns in circulation ; and consequently there ought to be at 
least 90, 000,000 sovereigns made every eighteen years. Thé life 
of a half-sovereign is only ten years, and there are 40,000,000 
half-sovereigns in circulation; so half-soverei ions ought to be 
coined at the rate of 40 ,000, 000 in ten years. Now 90,000,000 
sovereigns in eighteen years is at the rate of 5,000,000 a year 
and 40,000,000 half-sovereigns in ten years at the rate of 
4,000,000 a year or £2,000, 000 sterling ; altogether we ought 
to coin £7,000,000 sterling a year. Instead of this the annual 
average is only £5,000,000 sterling ! 

Is it possible for our coinage to maintain its credit much 
longer? Here we have not only vicious regulations in operation, 
but we do not even make coins at the rate they naturally wear 
out. Something must be done to alter this state of affairs; and 
why not now ? What is the use of playing with our coinage / q 
Let us have a new coinage by all means, let us also have a new 
and more accurate image of Her Majesty on our coins, but, for 
goodness’ sake, let us base our coinage upon sound principles and 
upon the ordinary rules of common sense. By doing this we 
should make Her Majesty’s jubilee historical in the most dignified 
sense of the term; indeed, it would inaugurate a new epoch in 
the chequered annals of coinage. 

W. B. ROBERTSON. 
















A MYSTERIOUS TALE OF A PICTURE, 





Ir was strangely attractive to me, this picture, in its shabby gilt 
frame, though I knew very well that I could not buy it. That 
was well nigh impossible. My worldly possessions were so very 
limited, and the scanty sum which lay with unaccustomed burthen 
in my breast-pocket was but the hardly-earned price of a picture 
I had that morning sold ; it would have been the height of folly to 
invest it in the purchase of another. 

I dragged myself unwillingly away from the shop window,— 
it was one of those queer, delightful old shops, full of strange and 
valuable odds and ends which flourish abundantly in the un- 
savoury district of Soho, just as truffles grow with rankest 
luxuriance in the foulest soil. Well, I dragged myself away, and 
crawled at a snail’s pace down Wardour Street. 

Then something came over me, and I felt that I must return 
and feast my eyes on this picture again. It coulddo no harm ; of 
course, [ should not buy it, could not in fact, and there was no 
earthly reason why I shoul: 1 not gladden my eyes with the sight 
of it again. I battled vainly with the idea, still crawling down 
the street in a poe ogg way, but in the end I surrendered, 
returned hastily to the shop, and taking up my old position in 
front of the window, proceeded to gloat once more on the object 
of my adoration. 

It was foolish and absurd, no doubt, and a great waste of time. 
I tremble to think how long I remained, as if rooted to the spot, 
before attempting once more to proceed on my way. But I only 
know that I could not help it. It seemed to me as though some 
mysterious influence drew me to the shop, almost against my will, 
and would not be denied. 

Three times did I turn away my head with a firm resolution 
to go home and give way to this folly no longer; and three 
times did the same irresistible impulse to return once more 
assail me, and in the end triumphed over my determination and 
my will. 

I even found myself at last vaguely speculating what might be 
the price of that picture, whether, after all, the Jew was really 
acquainted with its true worth, and might not, in sheer ignorance, 
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affix a very low price to it through a mistaken idea of its value. 
It seemed almost worth inquiring on the subject just for curiosity’s 
sake. Not that I had any hope of buying it. However low the 
Jew might rate it, it was not likely that he would be prepared to 
sell it quite so cheap as the price which I could have afforded to 
pay. Really, I couldn’t afford to pay anything at all,and the 
smallest sum would have involved incredible sacrifices in other 
directions. 

The Hebrew proprietor of the shop began, | think, to know me 
by sight, and to feel a certain uneasiness at my extraordinary 
conduct, possibly suspecting that it portended some sinister 
design on his shop and its contents. He now came to the 
door and scrutinised me doubtfully, scratched his head fiercely, 
and then suddenly bustled off to the back recesses of his 
shop, whence shortly afterwards he emerged carrying a heavy 
hammer. 

With this in hand, he came to the door and ostentatiously 
drove a nail into the door-post, no doubt with the view of 
drawing my attention to his weapon. He succeeded so far 
that I recognised that this harmless necessary household instru- 
ment would be formidable in a tussle. 

However, feeling quite innocent of any such intentions as he 
evidently feared, I only laughed. | 

“Don't be afraid,” I said. “It’s all on the square. I’m only 
admiring your pretty things.” 

“Ach,” he grunted surlily and doubtfully, without relaxing 
his vigilance or moving a muscle. He did not believe me. 
Experience had probably taught him that fair words cost nothing, 
and may mean. less. 

He was a queer old fellow this Jew—Lazarus was his name— 
queer, dirty, picturesque, and Oriental, quite as interesting to an 
artist's eye as the picture of which he was the unappreciative 
proprietor. Ahasuerus, the Accursed One, might have looked 
like him after a fortnight’s sojourn in the smoke and grime 
of London, so like the rest of the inhabitants, and yet so 
different. 

Pronounced Jewish features, a patriarchal white beard which 
swept down in a mass of dirty tangles over his breast, two 
brilliant cunning eyes, deeply set in cavernous sockets, and 
shaded by shaggy eyebrows—these were the chief points of his 
physiognomy. On his weather-beaten face avarice and fraud had 
deeply stamped their ineffaceable brand. Old age had bowed his 
frame and frosted his hair without making him venerable or 
terrible, old age discrowned of its glory, a shame and reproach, 
rather than a claim to honour and respect. Grime and dirt, 
squalor of garb, and neglect of person, all contributed to the 
disguise in which he lived and laboured,—the mask of civilisa- 
tion, which he could not but wear. But through it all the 
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Oriental nature showed unmistakably; the desert-born love 
of pillage and plunder would not be wholly concealed. I could 
imagine that at times his spirit wearied of the trammels of 
civ ilisation, revolted at the petty frauds and trickeries with which 
he gulled his fellow-men, longed for the chance and the freedom 
to throw the weight of a strong right arm and a murderous 
weapon into the scale against a recalcitrant bargainer. 

“How much do you want for that picture 2” I continued— 
it was so easy to continue now that the ice had been once 
broken. 

The Jew grunted again impatiently, shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously, and directed his glance outwards to the street, 
still toying with the hammer. He had clearly not a fragment of 
confidence in me or my purchasing powers. 

This contempt enraged me so much that I strutted into the 
shop, and banged on the counter with all the air of a millionaire 
who wanted to buy half the contents. 

The Jew came hastily after me. 

“Vhat is it that you vant?” he growled. “ Vhat do you make 
zis tevil’s noise about ?” 7 

“How much do you ask for that picture ?” I replied calmly. 

He glared at me like a wild beast, and I felt sure that the wish 
was strong within him to fell me remorselessly to the ground, for 
his fingers twitched uneasily round the handle of the hammer. 
It was broad day, however, and I was younger and stronger than 
he, and so I supposed that he realised that the probable results of 
violence would be a struggle, breakages perhaps among his 
treasures, a possible pillage by light-fingered gentry during the 
commotion, and an unpleasant half hour in the police-court next 
morning. 

So he put down the hammer, rubbed his hands with a 
conciliatory leer, and inquired w hich picture it was that I 
referred to. 

I explained. 

“That vun,” he said, in a tone that rang rather strangely upon 
my ear, though whether the emotion it was prompted by was 
pleasure or the reverse, I was totally unable to guess. He rubbed 
his hands again feebly, drew back a few paces into the inner 
part of the shop, and leered again, “ Ah, that vun. 

I fancied he seemed uneasy about something, perhaps some 
lingering remnants of the old doubt haunted him. But if so, it 
was very unaccountable that he should have retired altogether 
from the defence. 

“ Yes, that’s the one,” I said briefly. 

“Did you vant to—to puy it, ma tear ?’ 

“T should like to hear the price first,” I seal laughingly. 

" ine of courth, ma tear,’ he answered absently. “ Yeth, of 
courth.” 
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“And I should like to examine it a little nearer,” I added, 
thinking that I might as well take advantage of his melting mood 
while it lasted. 

He shot a glance at me, opened his mouth as if to speak, shut 
it with the words unspoken, and stood looking silently at me, as 
though lost in meditation. 

“Yeth,” he continued, slowly, “you would like to thee it 
nearer; of courth.” 

Then to my utter surprise he stopped again. 

“Did you wish to puy it, ma tear?” he observed again, shortly 
afterwards, in a tone in which eagerness appeared to struggle 
with perplexity. 

“Oh, hang that, Lazarus,” I said, for it was getting beyond a 
joke. A conflict between affection for the picture and greed of 
the price evidently held possession of his bosom ; and I noted as a 
striking proof of the irresistible charm of the picture that he 
should hesitate even for a minute about selling it. “ What is th 
price? And I’m going to look at it closer.” 

“ Blethed Motheth!” cried the Jew, in the tone in which a mai 
might cry for help against some terrible danger. 

I turned rapidly, startled and expectant. 

Whatever had caused his emotion it had passed away. His 
face was quite impassive, save for a faint glimmering of a villainous 
leer in the corner of his eye, as though he were chuckling over 
some projected iniquity. When he caught my eyes fixed on him 
he rubbed his hands softly together, coughed gently ‘ and looked 
at me inquiringly. 

“Stolen goods,” had been my first idea; but it fled before 
this unexpected sight, and gave way to a sense of bewilder- 
ment. 

“Tf you don’t intend me to look at the picture,” I said 
angrily, “say so at once and have done with it like a human 
being.” 

“Don't be angry, ma tear,” he answered, very submissively, 
but so cheerfully that I felt convinced that he saw his way toa 
swindle of some kind. I hoped that I was not the intended 
victim. 

“Pleathe to go be’ind, thir,” he added, raising the flap of the 
counter. “You can thee it quite clothe be’ind there, thir, God of 
Abraham! quite clothe.” 

The sudden change in his manner, from the insolently defiant tc 
the purely servile, still more the substitution of the respectful 

‘sir ” for the odiously-familiar “my dear,” was so remarkable that 
I became convinced he had some ‘iniquitous job in view. I felt 
quite safe myself, because I had nothing to be swindled out of. 
Supposing he were to try to cheat me about the price of the 
picture, stern necessity would be my saviour; for 1 knew well 
that unless he consented to be “done” himself, in fact, to let 
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me have the picture for considerably under its value, there 
could be no déal at all—that is, if it was to be a ready-money 
transaction. 

I slipped behind the counter, and examined the picture closely. 
The next thing was to put it up in a good position and a favour- 
able light, so as to be able to criticise it artistically. Casting my 
eyes round the shop, I hit on a rickety antique easel. Just the 
very thing, and it only required to be moved about a yard nearer 
the front of the shop to be in a perfect position. 

I suggested my wishes to Mr. Lazarus, who made no objection, 
though he kept a sharp look-out on my movements. He made no 
effort to assist me, however, nor did he show very much interest 
in my arrangement of the picture. “Tis true that he never once 
removed his vigilant gaze from my hands, and at times he ap- 
peared to me to breathe hard, like a man who is straining his 
faculties to the utmost, and is weary of the strain; but he offered 
no help, not even when he saw that it would really be serviceable, 
he made no attempt to touch either the picture or the easel—in 
fact, he remained like a stock in the same position in the darken- 
ing background of the shop, content apparently to wait my time 
and pleasure. 

Perhaps it was a little singular. 

In truth, I was so intent on the picture, so anxious to place it 
where the light would fall on it most favourably, so careful in 
choosing the exact spot where I thought I could see it to best, 
advantage, that I never bestowed so much asa thought on the 
proprietor. I knew vaguely that he was there, and was not likely 
to go away—nay, 1 was even dimly conscious that my present 
course of action, my open display of the attraction which this 
picture exercised on me, was not the surest way of getting it as 
a bargain. But for the time I was dead to all practical considera- 
tions, alive merely to the fascination of the picture, lost in an 
ecstasy of artistic rapture. 

Or was it something more ? 

I do not know. 

In my enthusiasm I became anxious that Mr. Lazarus, who was 
apparently blind, dumb, and motionless, should share in my 
raptures. 

I turned to him with eager inquiry. 

“There!” I cried. “Now, Mr. Lazarus, what . 

With a gasping cry Mr. Lazarus recoiled back with such 
violence that he fell heavily against a large oak cabinet which 
stood in the back of the shop. The blow was so severe that he 
seemed quite paralysed, and crouched down, huddled up against 
the cabinet as if unable to stand without support, his eyes nearly 
starting out of his head, and his skinny hands extended stiffly in 
front of him. 


“Blethed Motheth !” he articulated in the dry rattle of a man 


















at his last gasp, and then, though his lips still moved convulsively, 
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the sound died away inaudibly. 

“Good heavens!” I cried, springing towards him, suddenly 
brought down to earth by the gruesome sight. “What have you 
done? Are you hurt, or ill?” 

He slid down to the floor like a mass of old clothes, and groaned 
as if he were dying. 

Utterly bewildered and alarmed at this sudden collapse; I re- 
flected what I should do. 

“Lazarus,” I said, earnestly, laying my hand on the prostrate 


man’s shoulder, “ would you like a doctor? Speak or give some 
sign if you understand me. Would you like me to get a doctor 


or anything ?” 

I expected him to say brandy. 

But he didn't. 

On the contrary, he surprised me-considerably by suddenly re- 
covering and sitting up on the floor, looking very dirty and dis- 
hevelled, shaken and pale, but obviously in the possession of his 
senses. 

At least I thought so, until he began to manifest an impertinent 
curiosity with regard to my clothes—took the flap of my coat in 
his hand, pinched and examined it as closely as if he were an old 
clothes merchant contemplating a purchase; and really the 
material was not sufficiently stout or new to be exposed to such 
an anxious scrutiny. 

I charitably supposed, however, that his fall, or the fit that had 
caused it, had slightly weakened his brain, and brought back to 
his memory glimpses of his earlier life, when, no doubt, like 
Judas, he carried the bag. But when it came to compressing a 
portion of the calf of my leg between his finger and thumb, I felt 
that it was time to draw the line. 

“T am neither a prize ox nor a lay figure, I beg to remind you, 
Mr. Lazarus,” I said, drawing back very stiffly. 

He gazed at me dreamily, stupidly, inquiringly. If it could 
have been possible I should have imagined that the man had just 
suffered an overwhelming fright, and was with difficulty recovering 
his scattered senses. 

But that, of course, was absurd. 

I began to think that the explanation must be that the wretched 
creature drank heavily, and was subject to intermittent fits of 
delirium tremens, which were liable to seize him at unexpected 
moments ; even then, however, it seemed to me very singular that 
one should attack him absolutely without any excitement or 
shock of any kind to bring it on. However, of course, I didn’t 
know what he might have been doing in the day. 

He appeared to have completely recovered, got up in fact, re- 
arranged his disordered garments, brushed some of the dust off 
them with a grimy paw, and wiped his face which was beaded all 
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over with sweat, ejaculating various expressions of a Hebraic cast 
during the operation. 

[ was heartily glad and hoped that this fit was really over, for 
Lazarus would have been a most unsavoury sort of person to play 
the good Samaritan to. In fact, I should certainly have made 
off at once, for fear of the fit seizing him again,—but for the 
picture. . 

It caught my eye as I turned, and riveted me once more. It 
may sound absurd to say that it caught my eye as if it were a 
live thing, but as it stood in the side-light facing me, with the 
marvellous eyes seeking mine, and an expression of yearning 
tenderness and infinite sorrow shining through them—call me 
fool, dolt, dreamer, if you will, but a thrill passed through my 
whole frame, almost as though I saw a living, sorrowing woman 
leaning forth to me from some loophole or window, mutely im- 
ploring my sympathy and aid. 

I started and moved hastily forward in reply to the mute 
appeal. 

But then remembrance and reason recovered their sway, and 
inspired by a sense of the ridiculous, I told my thoughts to 
Lazarus, forgetting that, if he suspected for an instant that 
I attached any sentimental value to the picture, he would 
most probably quadruple the price he had originally intended 
to ask. 

He did not reply—I supposed that he regarded it as a waste of 
time to discuss such an unbusinesslike view of the matter; he 
merely withdrew behind the counter, and closed the flap with 
such a sudden slam that I thought it must have slipped from his 
unsteady fingers. 

In the end, however, the real business of the deal began. 

Lazarus, much as I had expected, demanded an utterly exorbitant 
price, not only entirely beyond my means or hopes, but even 
beyond what he could have the remotest expectation of ever 
obtaining from any one but the most reckless of spendthrifts. 
He had evidently not disregarded my unwise revelations. 
; With some difficulty I convinced him that the price he asked 
was utterly preposterous, and very reluctantly he came down, 
little by little, to a more reasonable sum. Even then it was far 
beyond what I could afford to give, and this I tried hard to ex- 
plain to him. Evidently he did not believe me, for he only shook 
his head and drummed meditatively on the counter with his 
grimy fingers. 

“Ma tear,” he replied several times, “if you vill pay the 
prithe you shall ’ave the picthure. If you vont pay the prithe, 
Ow can you exthpect to ‘ave the picthure ?” 

There was a good deal of truth in this thrust, and, therefore, it 
made me excessively angry. I rose at once. 

“Very well,” I answered, very haughtily and distinctly. “ After 
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all, it doesn’t much matter. I am an artist myself, and I can 
easily do a copy of it from memory. That will satisfy me, and 
you can sell the original to any one who is fool enough to give 
you the price you want. Good mor ning.” 

“Thtop, thtop!” he cried energetically , turning quite green 
with emotion. “ Don’t go away in ‘thuch a urry, ma tear. Don't 
go, thir. I didn’t thay T vouldv’'t thell. I didn’t ——” 

“Tt is of no use,’ I interrupted irritably; “I haven't got 
the money, and besides I don’t want the picture now; I am 
sure I can copy it exactly,’ and I turned again to leave the 
shop 

But he was after me at once with a great clatter and loud 
protestations, entreaties, and appeals to all the prophets in 
succession, and it became evident to me that Mr. Lazarus really 
did want to sell the picture. 

Unaccountable, too, as it might appear, I realised very quickly 
that Mr. Lazarus wished to sell the picture to me for some reason 
of his own, which was not very visible on the surface ; it seemed 
unlikely that it could be pure benevolence. I even reverted at 
one moment to my first theory of stolen goods; but then, if that 
were the case, why should he insist as a part of the price that | 
should paint him an exact and careful copy of the original picture, 
in consideration of which he would consent to reduce the money 
part of the transaction to very small dimensions. 

“What on earth do you want the copy for?” I inquired, with 
natural curiosity. 

“ Ah, that’th my buthineth, ma tear,’ he returned cautiously. 
“Perhapth you vouldn’t care to know,” he added; but the latter 
remark had quite the air of an after-thought. 

“ Going to palm it off as an old master,’ I suggested satirically, 
in the hope of irritating him into some revelation. 

“ Ah, that’th my buthineth,” was the only reply that I could 
extract. 

But if he wanted to execute the swindle I had alluded to, 
it was in the highest degree improbable that he would have 
parted with the antique frame which bore unmistakable 
marks of age, and would have materially helped to delude the 
unwary. Perhaps however!—But then ?—In short, I could 
make nothing of it. 

Try to explain the matter how I would there was alway: 
some flaw in my explanation which ruined the whole. I evel 
began to dread that there might be something amiss with the 
picture itself, some taint perhaps of disease which made him 
anxious to get rid of it; but this seemed very unlikely, and the 
most careful examination revealed nothing. No sickly mee 
breathing death emanated from it, no stains or spots discoloure! 
the wood or the canvas save the unmistakable stain of age, and 

the ticket, showing that it was bought originally ata sale, was 
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still on the back. There was no clue, nothing calculated to 
excite suspicion. The mystery,—if mystery there were,—seemed 
destined to remain unravelled. 

Perhaps the true explanation after all might simply be that 
Lazarus’ drink-besotted brain had conceived some strange and 
unaccountable fancy with regard to the picture which made him 
dislike it; and the idea, whatever it was, being sprung from 
delirium, was not likely to occur to any sober head. 

I must confess that I did for a moment consider whether it 
were just possible that Lazarus might be inspired by a fit of 
foolish generosity, but it was too improbable. I was obliged 
to dismiss the thought. 

The copy was soon finished. In truth, it was a labour of love, 
for the glamour of those marvellous eyes so enchained me to my 
toil that I became oblivious of time and hunger, and laboured 
unceasingly all the livelong day until the failing light compelled 
me to give over for a while. But the face grew as if by magic, 
budding with faint lines and tints, and blossoming at last into 
perfect fulness and beauty, until I thought with some feeling of 
pride that it would be hard to distinguish between the type and 
the copy, were it not for the mellow softness which the hand of 
time had imparted to the lines of the latter. 

And Lazarus thought so, too. He said as much, but in a dis- 
paraging sort of way which made me fancy that he regretted his 
bargain. Perhaps the fancy, whatever it was, had died out, and 
he realised the value of what he had foolishly parted with. If 
so, he must have steeled himself to bear it like a Spartan, for he 
made no allusion to it. 

Then one day I carried the object of my adoration home. It 
was mine,—mine at last, honestly won by my own labour ; 
and it was with a great feeling of triumph and happiness 
that I placed it carefully in the exact spot where the light 
fell towards it sideways and short of it, leaving it partly in 
the shadow. 

Reduced to prose, it represented the head and part of the bust 
of a beautiful girl, one tiny hand just peeping up as if to fasten 
aknot of flowers,—roses and forget-me-nots,—to the bosom of her 
dress below the delicate web of white lace which encircled her 
shapely throat. Her golden-brown hair hung loose and dis- 
hevelled in thick masses over her shoulders, and fluttered 
‘remulously on her low white forehead. Her large dark eyes, 
heavy-lidded and dusky-fringed, seemed to be gazing as if toa 
great distance with a plaintive light shining through them, which 
Was supremely beautiful in its infinite pathos. A little straight 
hose with exquisite red nostrils, a tiny scarlet rosebud of a 
mouth with a sensitive lower lip that almost quivered with sup- 
pressed emotion, a slight droop of the head suggestive of utter 
Weariness and despair—what could be the meaning of it? What 
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was the mournful story haif revealed by those piteous eyes, and 
that weary drooping head ? 

Was it a lover’s hand that limned that marvellous face with 
such devoted care—a lover desperate at his hopeless love and his 
darling’s hopeless sorrow? There were wild and desperate deeds 
done in “the good old days,’ we know, when hearts were 
lightly valued, and ruined lives counted for nought by the fulfil- 
ment of a stern old man’s will. Perchance 

But who could tell? Fancy might shape a thousand curious 
thoughts, each perhaps more wild ‘and lying than the last; but 
the truth was hidden in the ages past and gone. Not till the 
trumpet sounded, and the dead gave up their dead, could the 
secret, if one there were, be revealed to human eyes. 

It was part of the infinite charm of the face that it affected 
me with a strange sense of melancholy, almost as though I knew 
or faintly ouessed, almost as if to me, by some mysterious power, 
were half revealed the true story of this unknown and long- 
forgotten sorrow. The picture itself grew faint and dark and 
shadowy before me as my eyes dimmed with unbidden moisture, 
almost as if it were melting into an unsubstantial mist through 
which were faintly visible dark, uncertain outlines of things un- 
known, that seemed to rise indistinctly before my w ondering eyes, 
growing more and more distinct with mysterious maniféstation, 
until with a gasp and a start, and a cold shiver of affright 
stealing over me, I realised that the face of the young girl—the 
beautiful, plaintive face that had bewitched my senses—had dis- 
appeared, vanished like a dream, giving place to a scene of a 
totally different type, that now appeared to my startled gaze in 
the self-same frame—the figure of a young man standing before 
an easel. 

A picture marvellously well done. 

Stay. Did I say a “picture ” ? 

Was ever picture drawn in such sharp and vivid perspective 
by the hand of mortal artist ? 

The easel stood out erect, with a clearness of outline that 
I had never seen in the most masterly effort of human art. 
The figure of the man was delineated with an opaque solidity 
and distinctness that seemed lifelike in its intense and startling 
realism. The texture of his garments, the faint sheen which 
emanated from the costly substance of which they were com- 
posed, the soft clinging folds in which they fell around his 
graceful figure, every line, and crease, and wrinkle were all 
limned with a marvellous softness of touc h, and an ie 
minuteness of detail that would have broken the heart of 
pre-Raphaelite with sheer envy and despair. Nay, so ena 
was my imagination excited by the sight of this wonderful 
triumph of artistic skill, that I thought ‘I could almost detect 
the faint swaying of his body, the tireless undulations of th: 
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shadows, and—— God in heaven, it was no delusion! .I could 
distinctly see his elbow moving in slow, short, uncertain circles 
as the brush travelled over the canvas; I fancied that I could 
even discern a sketch of an unfinished face before him, which 
was growing slowly but surely into the portrait of a beautiful 
young. girl under the masterly treatment of those skilful fingers. 
“ | felt neither alarmed nor astonished now. 

Curiosity had driven out fear, and a feeling of eager expecta- 
tion was all that my soul seemed conscious of. 

Rooted to the spot as if spell-bound, straining my eyes 
painfully to catch the slightest movement, I remained staring 
at the ghostly drama which was being enacted before me, with 
an earnestness of attention that photographed the minutest 
details on my memory. 

He laboured as surely never mortal artist laboured, with a 
marvellous skill and lightness of touch that might be envied, not 
imitated. His hand and brush obeyed the bold conception of 
his heart and brain, with perfect unison, and the portrait grew 
beneath his fingers like a living thing. And as it bloomed in 
swift maturity, acquiring colour, and body, and tone, it grew 
so strangely familiar, almost as if I saw on the spectral canvas the 
shadowy face of a long-lost friend, that my soul was racked with 
7 wonder, doubt, and fearful anticipation. 

| Suddenly a thrill of surprise, half of fear, shot through my 
frame as recognition flashed upon me. 

, Yes, I had seen it before. 

It was my picture; the one I had bought from the Jew 
Lazarus, that had vanished so mysteriously, and now reappeared 
as strangely before me. 

Yes, there were the tender sorrowful face, the delicate, 
tremulous mouth, the plaintive eyes ; and there, no doubt, in my 
very sight the one man who knew the secret of the sorrow that 
oppressed her, 

A wild desire seized me to see his face. 

And even as it inspired my senses, the figure drew back a 
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. few steps and stood for a moment contemplating his handiwork 
. rellecting ; his body posed in a way that again filled me with 
od strange thoughts, half as if of recognition. : 

ib ? Then he turned towards me, and with a sharp cry of irrepres- 
we sible emotion 1 saw my own face. 
nis Yes, as in a mirror, my own face met me. Myself gazed in 
‘l astonishment at myself. | 

res The raiment which clothed the phantom figure was of an age 


long past and gone. ‘The richness of its texture, the costly 
Surroundings, the atmosphere of comfort and wealth which per- 
vaded the entire studio,—all testified to a degree of prosperity 
“ lar different to mine own. In spite of the antique garb, the old- 
World character of the scene, the unfamiliar aspect of much that 
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was there, yet in the well-known attitude that I saw day by 
day, line for line, feature for feature, there stood my second self 
visibly before me, with an, eager, inquiring look in the eyes that 
were mine and yet not mine, almost as if he had heard and 
sought the meaning of the cry which surprise had wrung from 
me. 

But, like a dissolving view, the scene was already melting 
away around the phantom. 

The palette and brushes faded from his hands. The portrait, 

easel, all the picturesque identity of the spectral studio *was 

clouding over with dark shadows, which shaped themselves 
oradually into foliage, and trees, and tangled undergrowth, until 
at last, when the darkness cleared once more away, I found 
myself gazing on a woodland glade, hemmed in and w alled and 
roofed by verdure, and dimly lighted by a few rays of the moon, 
that stole furtively through the chinks of the leafy ceiling 
overhead. : 

By this faint light I saw him standing in the shadow, leaning 
against the trunk “of a huge oak. His eyes were averted from 
me, his head drooping slightly forward, his whole attitude that of 
aman who waits and wonders, anxious and impatient while the 
minutes seem like leaden-footed hours, each pregnant with a 
thousand hideous forms and fears, 

Suddenly he drew himself erect with a smile and a sigh, and 
as he momentarily turned towards me, 1 noted on his breast a 
knot of flowers—two pink roses and a few sprigs of forget-me- 
nots. Then the shadows in the distance suddenly became alive 
with motion, and from the darkest recesses of the glade a slender, 
girlish figure, wrapped in a dusky-coloured cloak, glided rapidly 
towards him with outstretched arms. 

As she passed out of the shadow into the faint moonlight her 
cloak fell slightly apart, the hood which had concealed her face 
dropped back on her shoulders; and my heart gavea great throb 
when I saw the face that I had half-expected. 

It was she—the lady of the picture—her face and neck. 
vignetted in the dusky drapery of her cloak, and the shadowy 
background of the wood even as when she had first entranced 
my eyes from the dark recesses of the Jew’s window. But now 
the whole face was illumined by the strong light of love, which 
shone through those lustrous orbs, and irradiated her with almost 
supernatural beauty such as in my wildest visions I had never 
dreamed of. Ah me! Ah me! 

Involuntarily I drew back, and passed my hand before 
my face like one blinded by the full blaze of the noonday 
sun. 

When I raised my eyes again towards them the lovers were 
walking to and fro in sweet converse, his arm round her waist, 
hands clasping hands, her head almost reclining on his broad 
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breast. Sometimes the man’s face met my own, now with 
strong determination visibly stamped on it, anon melting into 
the ineffable tenderness of love. Then, again, the yirl turned 
towards me, smiling up into her lover’s eyes or drooping her 
head slightly as if doubtful and distressed. Once I noted hastily 
that the knot of flowers was now fastened in the bosom of her 
dress. 

They conversed in low guarded tones that fell inaudibly on 
my ears, but by some occult power I seemed to know that his 
influence was striving against her fears and her duty, and that 
her heart turned traitor in the encounter laying open the way to 
the assailant. ‘Then in the end her eyes grew plaintive and her 
mouth sad; she clung to her lover more “closely with her head 
drooping mournfully on his breast. By the same mysterious 
intuition I knew that he had conquered at last. Though the 
struggle had been sore and doubtful in the issue, his will had 
prevailed over hers. For good or evil, whatever betide, love had 
triumphed over duty. 

One long lingering embrace at parting, one long loving look, 
and a few earnest words. Then she was gone—nay not gone,— 
as if struck by a sudden thought she stopped in her flight, 
turned to him again, and unfastening the flowers he had given 
her, held them out towards him. ‘Twice she pressed them fondly 
to her lips wafting the kisses towards her lover. Then waving a 
last adieu, she darted away, and was lost in the shadows. 

The scene shifted rapidly, and the long white ribbon of the 
high road unrolled itself before me ; silver- -white it lay for miles 
over hill and plain, shining in the pale glimmer of the waning 
moon. Then a cloudy curtain settled down heavily again, and 
with an indefinable sense of fear stealing chilly through my veins 
| waited for the dénodment. 

The darkness lightened gradually, and I could see that it was 
now early morn. “The first faint glimmer of the sun arose softly 
above the distant horizon, and a weird grey light hung halo-like 
over the dim misty expanse in the background. In the fore- 
ground broad and white before me lay the highway, its whiteness 
blurred by eddying wreaths of dust, and blotted by a confused 
dark mass that stretched all across in the centre of the picture— 
men on horseback and men afoot all crowding together ; and then 
on the left, a little apart, a postchaise spattered with mud and 
white to the roof with dust ; a dead horse lying in a pool of blood 
just where it had fallen in the traces; and three living horses 
i nigh, steeped in foam and sweat and dust, their smoking 

flanks bearing witness to the deadly earnestness of the race they 
had run and lost. 

The black mass divided, a little drawing away on either side 
and I saw,— 

The body of a man lying dead in the road, stark dead, with his 
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white ghastly accusing face turned towards the sky, and a any 
stream of dark blood oozing slowly from an ugly round hole 
the forehead. 

And she crouched prone on the lifeless corpse, moaning and 
writhing in unutterable agony, a living picture of the most 
awful despair. Anon, her passion spent, she lay motionless as if 
turned to stone, save when a sudden spasm of bitter anguish 
convulsed her delicate frame, and she trembled all over li ike a 
reed shaken by the autumn wind. 

Oh, it was terrible, horrible, ghastly to witness and ghastlier 
to my eyes for that strange resemblance, which made me almost 
imagine that I saw myself lying stiff and stark in the dust of the 
highway, with my white dead face mutely crying for vengeance 
to the skies which I should never look on again. 


— - * x K 


There was a sudden stir and motion among the dark figures 
gathered in the road. A tall man wrapped in a long ridine- 
cloak stepped forward and laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
miserable girl. 

A sharp shudder shot through her frame as if instinctively she 
shrank from the hateful contact, but save for this she paid no 
heed to his touch. 

He spoke to her gently, almost compassionately, but like one 
stone-deaf she answered not. 

He spoke to her again imploringly. I knew that he was 
begging her to leave the body of f her slain lover , to come home 
ere it was too late, to think of her good name and her family— 
all should be forgiven and forgotten if she would only be reason- 
able and come. : 

Forgotten ! 

She shivered as if with intense cold. 

Forgotten! Could she ever forget, with the horror of that 
night branded on her brain, and the agony of it tearing her heart 
like hooks of fire. 

The man grew impatient. Evidently he had but scant endur- 
ance of her sorrow. It required an effort to school his voice, to 
hide his anger, and there crept into his tones an echo of sternness 
as he entreated her once more to be reasonable, to think of the 
fearful scandal if her absence were discovered before they could 
return ; she could do no good by remaining now. 

Again and again he urged her in tones ‘that waxed more and 
more impatient at each successive appeal, until at last his anger 
blazed furiously forth, and he commanded her harshly to leave 
that wretched carrion, or 

But she heeded neither entreaties or threats. Senseless to all 
save the great ruin of her love she lay silent and still, gazing into 
the dead face that was now her all, still clasping her arms round 
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the clay-cold form that had been instinct with life and love and 
hope, but a brief space before. 

What recked she of time now! Time was to her but an 
eternity of widowhood. 

Furious at last, the murderer, avenger, call him which you 
will, grasped her slender form roughly in his arms, and exerting 
his strength tore her violently away. 

She screamed and cried like a madwoman, striving with all her 
puny might against the iron barrier of those encircling arms, and 
fighting desperately to escape. 

The dark figures closed round them, hiding them. But shriek 
after shriek rang out into the stillness with horrible intensity, 
freezing my blood, and stiffening my hair with the awful, unutter- 
able anguish that they told of. ‘l'’o my overwrought fancy it seemed 
as if her heart were torn from her living body, and the horror of 
it was well-nigh greater than I could bear. The wailing of a lost 
soul, dragged down to hell, in sight, almost in touch, of Paradise, 
were heavenly music to the blood-curdling voice of that great and 
terrible despair. 

Suddenly the shrieks ceased. A confused murmur followed, 
then a dreadful silence. 

When the crowd opened again, she lay drooping and motionless 
in his arms. Her shapely head fell on her shoulder, like a lily 
broken by the storm; a ghastly, ashy pallor blanched the cheek 
that, just now, was so full of rosy health, and her lips were 
strangely bright and wet—Merciful God! what is that hideous 
red stain on her lips and the lace at her throat ?— 


* * * * * 


Then I must have fainted. 

I returned to consciousness witha disagreeable feeling of 
oppression, and a sense of choking in my throat almost of nausea, as 
if an effort had been made to revive me with the pungent fumes of 
some burning substance, and the smell and taste of them hung yet 
around my lips and throat. 

Shaking off, with difficulty the lethargy which followed the 
fainting, 1 rose and discovered that I was under no delusion. The 
room was misty with smoke, and full of a smell of burning, a 
mixed odour of burnt wood and of something else as well which 
had given off far more pungent fumes. 

Instinctively I turned to the fireplace. 

There was something still smouldering in the fender amid a heap 
of charred ashes, and a viscous, slimy deposit of some unknown 
—s — was both unpleasant to the smell and disgusting to 

e sight. 

I knelt down, stirred the heap with the poker, and fished 
out at last a piece of smouldering wood. . 

To my astonishment, I saw that it still showed traces of gilding 
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untouched by the fire, and that it looked strangely like a piece of 
burnt picture-frame. 

A burnt picture-frame ! 

With a swift intuition of irreparable misfortune, I rose hastily, 
and shot a despairing glance round the room. 

My God! The picture had disappeared 

The easel, on which I placed it, sprawled flat on the rug before 
the fire, and there was that half-burnt piece of gilded wood lying 
still smouldering among the slimy ashes in the fender. 

My body must have struck against the easel in falling and 
precipitated the precious picture into the flames. There, all 
through my. long unconsciousness, it had charred slowly to ashes 
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SOME OLOGIES, 





THERE is a certain class of people in this world, and it is perhaps 
somewhat fortunate for scientists and writers on the press that 
it comprises the majority, which never, by any chance, thinks 
for itself. A variety of reasons conduce to this, chief among 
which may be set down indolence and incapacity. This class 
accepts blindly the dicta of men who have somehow or another 
achieved a name in their particular profession, and no amount of 
argument will convince it that human judgment may err even 
when it proceeds from a man who can write half the alphabet 
after his name, and stands head and shoulders above his peers. 

I purpose in this paper dealing with two studies which are 
flouted by the scientific mind as unworthy of serious discussion, 
and I think that, if I do not precisely prove them sciences in the 
strict philosophic sense, I shall at least be able to show that they 
possess claims to attention, and demand some more respectful 
treatment than they are in the habit of receiving. 

I shall, first, treat of phrenology, the study which insists that 
the character of a person may be delineated with certainty by 
a careful observation of the outside shape of the skull. It is 
contended by the anti-phrenologist that the formation of the 
cranium has nothing in common with the brain-matter beneath, 
and that neither the moral, intellectual, nor vicious qualities of 
mankind can be detected by a close examination of the scalp 
and its surroundings. Now, without appealing, or appearing to 
appeal, to vulgar prejudices, is it not a well-established fact, that, 
with no knowledge of phrenology whatever, nineteen intelligent 
and observant people out of twenty will, upon seeing a man 
whose vicious qualities are, phrenologically viewed, abnormally 
large, remark, “That fellow has a bad head”? Is this instinct ? 
No; it is the result of unconscious observation. Without seem- 
ing to have noticed it, those nineteen people have, in the course 
of their life experience, rubbed shoulders with certain persons 
of evil propensities, and the formation of such persons’ heads 
has unconsciously fixed itself on their memories, producing a 
repugnance which finds vent in the phrase “ He has a bad head.” 

Is it not natural to ask, if taken as a whole, the formation of 
such heads is severely indicative of a want of moral quality, why 
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should not some science be capable of systematising and analys- 
ing the vicious parts? No formula, not definitively set forth 
with reasons to support it, can be admitted by the scientist, yet 
common sense appeals to results, and results will always be 
found on the side of phrenology. I have, during the past few 
months, made a point of testing phrenology practically, by means 
of my own skull, and I hold it to be good sound logic that the 
owner of a skull must, as a rule, be best capable of knowing 
what it contains ari what it lacks. Possibly I shall be told by 
the scientist that this reasoning is fallacious, but the limit of 
my brain-power hinders me from grasping any other theory, and 
I place unreservedly before my readers my experience. 

I first approached a man whose expositions of other people’s 
characters I had listened to with but languid interest, as his 
subjects were utter strangers to me, and whether he was right 
or wrong I had no satisfactory means of testing; but, on sitting 
down and permitting him a general survey of my cerebellum, 
I was startled by the first words he uttered, and his marvellous 
correctness a8 he unfolded my character point by point, so 
thoroughly rivetted my attention, that I believe I could now, 
months after the event, almost repeat verbatim what he said. 
On one matter alone did I differ with him,—that was as to my 
calculating power,—and hereby hangs a tale. Figures, said the 
phrenologist, are not your strong point; a fair calculative 
ability, but nothing more. Now, at school, I was noted for 
my singular rapidity at mental arithmetic, nor has that gift 
deserted me in the slightest degree. I mentioned this, where- 
upon he admitted that that might be so, but high mathematical 
power, the power of grasping abstruse problems, was entirely 
absent a factor which would tone down the bump allotted to 
calculation. As a matter of fact, 1 am absolutely incapable of 
appreciating large groups of figures. When Mr. Proctor, in his 
light-hearted way, assures me that the ray I perceive glinting 
in a certain constellation left its home to journey through space 
some time before the Mosaic date of the earth’s creation, and has 
only just reached our vision, I listen with respect ; but my under- 
standing is not awakened, and in this regard there are, I know, 
thousands like me,—men who can add up a column of figures 
at sight, but who egregiously fail to comprehend the logic which 
deals in cosines, secants, and cotangents, and proves that the 
shadow subtended by the lunar mountains is equal to the height 
of the mountains plus rigmarole and rigmaree. 

Howbeit, my essay with Professor Number One was, if not 
entirely convincing, at least so remarkable an experiment, that 
I ventured to test a second whose reputation stands very high in 
the phrenological world ; but, before submitting my own cranium, 
I persuaded my wife, an arrant unbeliever, to allow her vicious 
and other qualities to be pronounced on. 
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The result was certainly surprising ; had the phrenologist 
been intimately acquainted with the partner of my joys and 
sorrows from her infancy up, he could not have more accurately 
described her character. He was not a flatterer. He spoke 
right out and with a sly allusion to a “leetle” more self-esteem 
than was requisite in an otherwise well-balanced head ; and with 
numberless details which it is unnecessary to inflict on the reader, 
but which were all sketched with marvellous accuracy, he satis- 
fied her that phrenology was not the“ blind and aimless groping” 
which the scientist will insist it is, and sueceeded in making a 
proselyte of one who, as a rule, is capable of thinking for herself. 

Again I underwent a searching examination, and again, | am 
bound to say, did the professor perfectly diagnose my idiosyn- 
crasies, my likes and dislikes, laying bare the convolutions of my 
brain. with rapid but unerring tongue. To those who were 
listening, and who most of them knew me tolerably well, the 
description of my character was acknowledged to be just and 
practical; but to me, who was better acquainted with the subject 
undergoing the analysis, the description was a revelation. 
Now I write this, knowing that my astonishment has been shared 
by numbers of others who, like me, prefer to abide by results 
than trouble to argue and prove by irrefutable rules that such 
results are mere accident. I saw quite two hundred persons 
phrenologically examined on Yarmouth Sands during the month 
of August last year, and carefully noted the configuration of their 
foreheads, where (by reference) I knew the organs of time 
and tune to be. I also carefully observed what the phrenologist 
said, and I frequently asked the subject, on his descending 
from the platform, if the professor had exaggerated his musical 
talent, or had not given credit for it when it existed. In 
no single instance did I speak to one who was not loud in 
his perfect satisfaction with the finding, and in every case 
my own observation of the external development corroborated 
the professor. I have chosen music purposely as dependent more 
particularly on the two organs of time and tune which, situated 
as they are in the frontal portion of the skull, are more easily 
discernible by the phrenological neophyte. Can such a general 
concensus of correct findings be attributed to coincidence? The 
scientist says so, and in order not to dispute with the scientist, 
who is pertinacious and long-winded when crossed in argument, 
more than one half the world weakly gives way to him, and 
declines to break a lance with so doughty an antagonist. I, on 
the other hand, while refusing to go into the why and the 
wherefore of skull configuration, which I honestly believe is 
beyond the power of physicists or philosophers, maintain, with 
all the vigour of what I hope is common sense, that the world 
should on this vexed question be willing to abide by results, and 
that, if so much be accorded, the scientists will be hopelessly 
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beaten. And one may write in this fashion without in the least 
detracting from the general value of science, since there must 
come a time when the theory of the principles of phrenology 
will be reduced to exactness, as its practice already is, and when 
it will in consequence be admitted into the general arcana of the 
sciences. There can be no surer proof of the soundness of a 
principle than the evidence of that principle making practical 
progress and rapidly forging forward in the face of organised 
opposition. Especially is this the case when the advocates of 
the principle do not prosecute a vigorous crusade in its favour, 
but, believing in its truth, permit it to work out its own destiny. 
The professors of phrenology, that is to say, the active members 
of the fraternity, seem to me to be a particularly week-kneed 
folk in the way of promulgating their faith. One rarely or never 
sees them coming forward in the pages of a powerful newspaper 
organ to advance their creed. Whether it is that they feel the 
creed is making sufficient headway without being pushed, | am 
unable to say ; ‘but one thing is certain, that the profe ssors of any 
other science, "numbering as many votaries as phrenology, have 
long since on metropolitan platforms enunciated their doctrines 
and experiments. In one of London’s busiest thoroughfares a 
somewhat repulsive collection of grinning skulls and other relics 
claims the attention of the curious, and the proprietor of this 
erim exhibition is hard at it with a number of assistants telling 
the-heads of the public, “week in week out from morn till night,” 
with an amount of pecuniary success that should certainly bestir 
those of a higher class in the profession to gird up their loins, 
and see if some united action could not be taken to create a 
wider interest in the subject. This is an age of colleges and 
institutions. If some eminent phrenologist were to take counsel 
among his fellows and form a guild of representative professors, 
there are thousands of well-to-do people in the country who 
would assist in the endowment of a great public institute, where 
the rising generation might either enter themselves as students 
with a view to practising phrenology as a profession, or merely 
to learn sufficient of the science to enable them to choose their 
companions and business connections with the sure knowledge 
that their selection was based upon some surer foundation than 
the mere “ taking to people at first sight,” as the phrase goes. 
The idea is not Utopian, and would, if carried out, be de cidedly 
utilitarian ; for, whether science or not, the practical teachings of 
the study of phrenology inevitably result in good, which is more 
than can be said of certain sciences, some of whose professors 
talk in a strain strongly redolent of Bedlam. 

And now, with fear and trembling, I open my other bag, and 
trot out astrology. In fancy I see the reader preparing to throw 
down the magazine or turning with a faugh to some other page. 
Bear with me yet a while! I am no believer in astrology as & 
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science per se; but I want certain matters explained in connec- 
tion with astrology, which, I must take the liberty of observing, 
are not explicable on any known theory. It is certain that of 
all the ologies astrology may be put down as the most ancient, 
since it is quite reasonable to believe that primeval man, 
possessed as he was of eyesight, observed the stars in 
their courses, noted the changes of the planets, and deduced 
some sort of religion from these celestial surroundings. 
Gradually the belief assumed the shape that the movements 
of the astral bodies had some occult influence on the inhabitants 
of this terrestrial sphere, and it is on record in our oldest book, 
that at least four thousand years ago the casting of nativities was 
a recognised occupation. The soothsayers and astrologers of 
Egypt were a power in the court of Pharoah, and, ten centuries 
later, in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, we find them still holding 
their own. There are strong internal evidences in the construction 
of the Great Pyramid, if we are to place reliance on the exhaustive 
work of Piazzi Smith, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, that 
the astronomers of Egypt, 2000 B.c. or at an approximation to 
that date, held some very decided and correct views of the starry 
spheres, and the astrologers of later ages aver that the pyramid 
was mainly intended to show the teachings of astrology, and that 
the whole building is a key to the future history of this planet, 
astrologically worked out. Whether this be so or no is too 
recondite for the purposes of this paper; it is sufficient for my 
object to show that, despite all the ridicule which modern science 
has cast upon astrology, the belief flourishes in our midst to-day 
and numbers as many worshippers as it did in the dark ages 
of mankind. Nor must it be assumed by the reader that it is the 
ignorant servant girl and the peasant class who furnish the 
disciples of this ology. On the contrary, my experience as the 
assistant editor of a well-known paper, which devotes a portion 
of its space to this matter, has proved that the upper middle class 
and the aristocracy are those who favour the delightful and 
mysterious culte. ‘The recent fiat of a London stipendiary places 
the casting of a horoscope for gain in the category of crime. A 
man who had advertised his willingness to supply nativities at 
a fixed price was, quite recently, condemned under the Vagrant 
Act to pay a penalty of £5, or to go to prison fora month. A 
barrister, who was in court, stepped forward, made an eloquent 
defence, paying the fine himself, and eventually got leave to 
move the case before a higher tribunal, so that the judges will 
shortly be called on to decide whether an astrologer is a rogue 
and vagabond, or merely a mad enthusiast, practising a system 
which he mistakenly regards as a science. The ways of astro- 
logers, reduced to working out their theories in secret, are to the 
Vulgar mind replete with mystery. In London, I know some 
half-dozen acknowledged professors who denounce the bigotry of 
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the age, and feel sure that there is a time coming when astrology 
will no longer be regarded as one of the black arts. Let me 
introduce the reader to one of these singular sanctums, which 
he would never find out for himself, since the mere search for 
it is as intricate as the cabalistic symbols of the science. Passing 
from Charing Cross through the unfinished street which debouches 
into a great open space, where the Avenue, newly christened 
after the philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury, crosses it, one is 
surrounded by as many as eight openings, all of which are the 
remains of streets pulled down under the Metropolis Improve- 
ment Act. Passing up the dirtiest and dingiest of these, in a 
northerly direction, an old-fashioned stick and umbrella shop may 
be seen, at the counter of which will be found a man in his 
seventh decade who, while keeping a sharp eye on the business 
over which he presides, is ready to enter into a conversation with 
anyone who is an inquirer into the truth of astrology. This man 
is what is popularly denominated “a character.” As soon as his 
shop is closed he gives himself up to his favourite hobby, and 
from an upper room spends his leisure hours, on fine nights, in 
studying the stars and checking their positions by what events 
are taking place on the earth. Referring to the remarkable 
prophecy in Zadkiel’s Almanac of 1886, where the seismatic 
disturbances in Southern Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
are predicted to the day, as also are the Bulgarian revolution and 
changes, he said that, if statesmen were more disposed to consult 
astrological forecasts, there would be fewer mistakes made in the 
settlement of great events ; and he gave several instances of this. 
Saturn is the malignant planet, which is ev erywhere the fore- 
runner of evil, and no matter how individuals or nations may 
strive, it is according to all well-regulated astrological minds 
impossible to succeed in any undertaking when Saturn occupies 
a position in the mid-heaven, or is in opposition to the special 
planet which rules their destiny. I will, to be more precise, give 
a particular instance of this. A literary friend, out of mere 
curiosity, had his horoscope cast, and was told that Mars ruled 
his nativity, and that an event, which appeared like a marriage, 
probably his own, was impending. Was that so? In reply, he 
laughingly admitted that such was the case, and he mentioned 
the date on which the happy event was to take place, w — 
the astrologer gravely informed him that Saturn interfered with 
his plans, and that death or disaster would intervene to prevent 
it. My friend was sceptical, but, in the result, the astrologer 
triumphed ; for my friend’s lady love was attacked by a severe 
small-pox some fortnight before the time fixed, and to this day 
the wedding has been indefinitely postponed. Another friend 
had a diplomatic correspondence with a crowned head on a matter 
of vital importance to himself. He consulted an astrologer, wh° 
told him that only a man with a remarkably pronounced Roman 
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nose could bring the matter to a happy consummation. I and 
my friend both ridiculed what we considered the essence of 
quackery. Yet the matter languished, unforeseen obstacles sprang 
up, and forjmore than twelve months it remained in fruitless 
abeyance. At lengthachange took place in the personnel of the 
embassy, and a gentleman, with a nasal organ of singular shape 
but distinctly and massively Roman, obtained the direction of 
the affairs. My friend laid the entire matter before him, and 
in less than a fortnight succeeded in gaining his end. Still one 
more instance. A gentleman, quite uninterested in astrology, 
was induced by me to give his natal hour to the very man I have 
alluded to as having been fined by the Bow-street magistrate. 
He was told pretty accurately of his past, and, among other things, 
the following detail of 1885 was submitted :—*“ You were engaged 
in your present business last year, and were very fortunate until 
you crossed the water to the south, either France or Italy, since 
which time Saturn has ruled your destiny, and, do what you will, 
everything goes wrong.” ‘The person alluded to had been making 
money, when, in an evil hour in August 1885, he went over to 
Paris, and in a fortnight, through an unlucky speculation, he lost 
the earnings of years, I merely adduce these examples to show 
that astrology is not a science which deals in vague generalities, 
but may be consulted with some amount of confidence. I have, 
during the last twelve months, met a great many people, not 
lacking intelligence, who speak with great respect of the 
science; if scientists will permit me on this one occasion to 
call it so, and I have found on inquiry that they have invariably 
been people who have tested it. On the other hand, I have fore- 
gathered with a far larger number who have sneered at it, and I 
have, without exception, discovered in every case that the sneerer 
has never practically approached the study, nor made any inquiry 
into it, deriving all his prejudices from tradition and hearsay. 
There are some who presuppose astrology to be akin to fatalism, 
but that is not so. It teaches one that there are certain times 
when influences of a sinister character surround one, and that 
certain transactions of one’s daily life had best be postponed. 
On the other hand, it indicates the most favourable moments 
for entering on new undertakings, and surely if, after a variety of 
tests, an individual proves to his satisfaction that the deductions 
of the astrologer are consistent with results, he has some right 
to insist that there is truth in the teachings of the stars, in spite 
of the materialistic dogma of the nineteenth century, which dubs 
it charlatanry of the worst description. 

EDGAR LEE. 















































THE STORY OF A WRONG: 
CONSEQUENCES. 


AND ITS 


A CIVIL SERVICE PROBLEM. 


WRONGS are of many kinds, yet they may be generally classified 
into two distinct divisions—positive and abstract. Positive 
wrongs may be said to be those for which there is the usual legal 


redress, while abstract wrongs are those which are committed, 
unwittingly or otherwise, upon a class, and for which there 
would seem to be no direct or drastic remedy. 

In this latter category, I suppose, must be ranked the treat- 
ment meted out for many years past to an admittedly useful and 
interesting class of public servants, to wit, the Civil Service 
Writers, —treatment which has been the fons et origo mali of 
much of the discontent and confusion which prevails throughout 
the Civil Service at this moment, and for which a remedy has 
been sought in the appointment of yet another Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

The appointment of “Writers” dates about twenty years 
back, when, with the object of reducing the pension-list, the 
Admiralty and Customs Departments, acting on the suggestion 
of Mr. Childers, employed a class of officials on a small pro- 
gressive salary, ‘ostensibly to perform the merely mechanical or 
routine work of those offices. The regulations under which 
these new officials were appointed stated that “no service, hovw- 
ever much it may be prolonged, will entitle a Writer to super- 
annuation, or to promotion to the establishment.’ ‘Thus a man 
who once became a “ Writer” was alw ays to remaiz so, despite 
any zeal or ability he might display. 

It was soon found that the division of clerical labowr sug- 
gested by the creation of this new class could not be made, for 
the simple reason that all Civil Service work is more or less of a 
mechanical and routine nature. Moreover, the new Clerks, for 
they were Clerks under a different name, were made to fill the 
ordinary vacancies in these departments, and their services were 
found to be so useful, and the experiment, in this wise, so pract- 
cal, that in 1870 Mr. Lowe,* then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
carrying into operation the new scheme for open competition 


* Now Lord Northbrooke. 
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resolved to turn the matter to account, with a view to a greater 
economy in the Civil Service expenditure. Unfortunately, he 
did so in a wrong way, which he frankly admitted afterwards 
in giving evidence upon the subject before the Playfair Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

The Writers had shown themselves fully competent to perform 
all the duties of clerks, and really deserved an important im- 
yrovement in their position, but the temptation to make capital 
out of this, at a time when cheeseparing economy and big, showy 
surpluses were the order of the day at the Treasury, was too 
much for Mr. Lowe and the permanent authorities, and they de- 
cided upon perpetrating what cannot otherwise be described, even 
at this distance of time, than as a great wrong upon an ill-paid and 
defenceless class. The pay of these Writers was suddenly cut 
down to tenpence per hour, which was the scale of wages granted 
to the new “ Writers for temporary employment” created by the 
celebrated Order in Council of the 4th June, 1870. Meanwhile 
the appointment of Clerks to many of the most important de- 
partments had been practically suspended, the vacancies being 
filled up by Writers, whose services, let them be employed upon 
whatever work they might, could be dispensed with at a day’s 
notice without any question or compensation. The Civil Service 
Commissioners held weekly examinations of candidates for Writer- 
ships, and these “casuals” were passed into the Service by 
hundreds, while the Treasury were piling up its ill-gotten ingots 
for the next Budget. 

Retribution was, however, not long in dogging the footsteps of 
these zealous economists, though it did not, unfortunately, bring 
justice to all the wronged. A strong Parliamentary agitation 
was set on foot by the temporary Clerks* and Writers, and Mr. 
Otway, M.P., took the matter up, and ultimately succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
it, The reference to this Committee, of which Mr. Otway was 
chairman, was purposely limited, but evidence was taken from all 
classes of Clerks and Writers, and notably from Mr. Lingen, now 
Lord Lingen. Before Parliament adjourned (1878) the Com- 
mittee reported to the effect that the system of a progressive rate 
of pay should be restored to all Writers. The Treasury, however, 
pigeon-holed the report, and took no action beyond granting a 
iew holidays and sick leave (the latter with only three-fourths 
pay), and in the spring of 1874 Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament. 
The Conservatives, on coming into office, relegated the question 

: to the Playfair Commission, which, as everybody now knows, 
} divided the Service into two divisions, to be called the upper and 
| lower. The Upper Division was to be formed of the existing 





, : * Previous to the introduction of Writers these officials were promoted to the 


me ment, by recommendation, but were afterwards placed on the same footing 
as the former, 
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classes of Clerks, who thus found their status very considerably 
improved by a stroke of the pen, while an entirely new class 
was created to form the Lower Division, which was to be sub. 
stituted for the Writers, some of whom were to be absorbed and 
the others dismissed ! 

As it was from this point that a new departure in Civil Service 
(mal)administration was made, it will be necessary to examine 
into the cause of its non-success, and its failure to attain the 
object of its promoters. The Playfair Commission found a state 
of things existent in the Civil Service, which common sense and 
the rules of political economy alike condemned—viz., a system 
within a system. There were overpaid classes, underpaid classes, 
but with certain privileges; and beyond these, again, a class 
which received nothing but a miserable pittance and was without 
any prospects whatever. They found the work performed by 
these classes to be generally of the same nature, and that Clerks, 
Temporary Clerks, and Writers were engaged side by side doing 
the same duties while in the receipt of enormously dispropor- 
tionate salaries. The majority of the Commissioners, however, 
had no personal cognisance of these things. They did not visit 
the offices to see for themselves, but took evidence, principally 
from Established Clerks, who were not very likely to incriminate 
either themselves or the offices to which they belonged. 

The Commissioners, however, in their report, condemned the 
system under which the Writers were employed, and the remu- 
neration they received, as most inadequate for the services 
rendered, And here is the point at which, if they had been so 
minded, and not suffered themselves to have been led away by 
Treasury influence, they could undoubtedly have ended satis- 
factorily an unpleasant crisis in Civil Service affairs, and initiated 
a reform which would have been of great and lasting benefit to 
the country. The two points on which their scheme has egre- 
giously failed, and was bound to fail, were, first, the creation of 
two classes with an almost impassable gulf between them, founded 
on that utterly absurd and exploded doctrine (as applied to Civil 
Service work) of a division of labour; and, second, the narrow- 
minded policy which endeavoured (successfully) to exclude from 
the new class the majority of the Writers—men who, as time has 
proved, were absolutely necessary to the service, and who, instead 
of being dismissed, are still rendering good service to the State 
at the same rate of pay which the Commissioners condemned, 
but which the Treasury for the second time refused to alter. 

Ten years’ trial of the new scheme has shown, firstly, that the 
so-called “ division of labour” is a myth; and, secondly, that the 
continuance of the Writer system in all its naked absurdity has 
not only intensified the wrong commenced in 1870, but, in con- 
junction with the hard terms of service and remuneration laid 
down for the Lower Division, has brought about a state of things 
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worse than that existent prior to the appointment of the Playfair 
Commission. But it is no longer a question of the work done 
by the Writers. Both the Lower Division Clerks and the latter 
are employed on the ordinary work of the offices—on work 
exactly similar to that performed by the Clerk who has passed 
» Class I. examination, and who, perchance, is a University man. 

This seems to be so far acknowledged now, even by the 
Treasury, that the late Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. H. H. 
Fowler, M.P., in his place in Parliament lately, announcing the 
appointment of a Departmental Committee to deal with the 
question of the Writers, said: “There is unquestionably a very 
great grievance vn their case.” Yet it seems that the complete 
redressal of this grievance, or wrong, as I prefer to call it, is to 
be deferred for the Report of another Royal Commission, Further 
delay, not to be followed, let us hope, by any such fiasco as 
that attending the Playfair scheme, or by any extension of its 
unfair provisions. I cannot but think that no body of English 
sentlemen, with any sense of fairplay in their hearts, will ever 
again commit so monstrous an injustice as is embodied in the 
First Report of the Playfair Commission. 

The saving in expenditure, if saving there is to be in the future, 
must not be effected at the expense of one class in the Service, 
but should be gained by a thorough reform of the whole system, 
or systems, throughout. It is not for me to undertake to 
point out how this can be effected, but I beg to submit a few 
suggestions on this subject, the result of twenty years’ experience 
and observation, which may possibly prove of some service to the 
Royal Commission. 

The plethora of classes in the Civil Service is the root of all 
the evils which afflict it. In some small departments there are 
as many as ten different classes of officials, while in the larger 
ones they amount to fifteen or sixteen. If any real reform is to 
be initiated, this state of things must cease by a kind of adminis- 
trative coup d@ état. On a given date it should be understood 
that chaos should resolve itself into order by the formation of a 
new Civil Service out of the old, consisting but of one class with 
three grades, and one entrance examination. I quite admit that 
it will be a matter of some difficulty to arrange and dispose of 
existing interests, but not an insurmountable one, and it ought to 
be effected with considerable advantage to the State. I do not 
like Centralisation, but if that is to be the sine qué non of future 
Civil Service administration, it might be accomplished by a Board 
of Control, on which all the departments were represented, and 
which, when its work of reorganisation was completed, could 
remain as the real administering Head of the Civil Service, in- 
stead of the Treasury. 

In the new class a man should be permitted (unless there was 
anything against him) to rise from the bottom to the top, and of 
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course take his chance for the superior appointments, which 
ought not to be filled by outsiders. The maximum of the lower 
srade should be £300, attainable by yearly increments in ten 
years. The grades should be simple steps, determined by service, 
ability, and character, to mark a man’s rise in his profession, some- 
what similar to the three degrees in Freemasonry. 

In carrying out this reform, or any other scheme which the 
Commission may adopt, care must be taken to provide for the 
absorption of the different classes and interests, so that no heart- 
burnings may be left behind. This is not such a difficult matter 
as it seems on the face of it, if it be done in the real interests of 
economy and justice. All officials should be compelled to retire 
at the age of sixty, unless there are extraordinary reasons for 
their retention in the service. The hours of business should be 
alike in all the offices—either nine till four, or ten till five (seven 
hours). This in itself will create a saving, which can be further 
enhanced by the abolition of payment for overtime. 

Of course, my suggestion would involve the abolition of the 
(so-called) “temporary ” system, although, in point of fact, there 
is no such thing. The Writers, if there is nothing against them 
individually, should take that position in the new class to which 
their services entitle them, minus any of the absurd, and, to 
many good men, impossible conditions laid down in the Playfair 
scheme. The majority of them have fairly and fully earned this 
measure of redress for what has been to those who were serving 
prior to 1876, and who were unjustly excluded, owing to age, 
etc., a most cruel wrong. 

This story of a wrong, and suggestions for a remedy, I lay 
before the public, in the fullest hope that something is at last 
about to be done to clear the way, at least, for a thoroughgoing 
reform of what ovght to be a noble, contented, and w ell- -admin- 
istered Service. 

J. ARTHUR ELLIOTT. 
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It is not often that electioneering episodes in a foreign country 


are of sufficient interest to deserve or attract the attention of 
English readers ; but one of the contests in the last general 
election in Italy was fought on so unusual an issue, and led to so 


remarkable a result, that it seems worth while to rescue it from 
the limbo of the local press to which such incidents are ordinarily 
consigned. 

During the past three or four years there has been spreading 
through Ttaly a spirit of restless discontent against the repressive 
and, as its enemies say, reactionary régime “of Signor Depreti’s 
Government. In the provinces of Emilia and Romagna, and in 
<a parts of Lombardy, where the present agricultural crisis has 
brought cruel distress to farmers and labourers, their suffering has 
found expression in such ways as to cause considerable anxiety, 
not to say apprehension, not only to the local authorities, but even 
to the central government. Agricultural wages in these districts 
have for many years been miserably small, often falling as low as 
sevenpence or eightpence a day for an able-bodied man. When, 
on the top of this, the general drop in prices compelled farmers to 
retrench, a large number of labourers found it impossible to get 
work on any terms, and, being easily persuaded, for hunger, is a 
masterful logician, that the hard times were a direct and natural 
consequence of the sins and blunders of the Government, lent a 
ready ear to agitators of every sort. Owing to a variety of causes, 
these provinces have, far more than any others, suffered from the 
drop in prices, and in them only, with the exception of a few 
large towns, have the apostles of the socialist gospel been able to 
enrol disciples. Here, too, and here only, have agricultural strikes 
become frequent. These, accompanied sometimes by violence, and 
pet down by the intervention of the militar y, have been followed 
by wholesale arrests and monster trials. Among the most note- 
worthy of these trials was that which occupied ‘the law courts of 
Venice for six weeks last spring, and terminated at the end of 
March in the acquittal of all the defendants, thirty-two Mantuan 
peasants, charged with conspiring against public order and in- 
citing others to strike. Many of the ‘accused had been in prison 
a year, almost to the day, at the time of their discharge, and the 
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examination of 445 witnesses, besides the reading of a whole 
mountain of depositions, had been found necessary to arrive at 
that result. 

The discontent of which such disorders are a symptom, not 
removed, though perhaps driven in by repressive treatment, has 
in several recent elections found expression in so-called “ protest 
candidatures.” This line of tactics, not altogether unknown in 
Ireland, consists in nominating, and, if possible, returning a candi- 
date for no other reason than that or has incurred the ill-will of 
the Government; even in spite of, or perhaps r ather because of, 
his being for some reason or other sient alified for election. 

The election which first brought this mode of political warfare 


into fashion was that of Professor Sbarbero, a man of some little 
literary reputation, and, as his enemies aft areal found to their 
cost, master of an incisive style ranging frcm covert irony to the 
fiercest invective. 

His name first came prominently before the public in connection 


with a somewhat scandalous incident. He had some time pre- 
viously been deprived of his chair by Signor Baccelli, at that 
time Minister of Public Instruction, on the ground that he took 
advantage of his position to teach republican doctrines to his 
pupils. Thereupon he came to Rome to appeal against what he 
thought a tyrannical, if not illegal, abuse of power. Meeting the 
Minister in the street, the impetuous and hot-tempered professor, 
more Italico, gave vent to his feelings in a very unacademical 
manner by spitting at, or, according to his own account, towards 
his oppressor. Then followed a series of apologies, retractions, 
charges, and counter-charges and trials, out of which none of the 
actors were thought to come with credit. 

It was soon after this that Professor Sbarbero, still intent on 
obtaining satisfaction for his real or fancied wrongs, made himself 
notorious as editor and sole contributor to the Forche Caudune, 
a paper written with something of the wit and more than all 
the acerbity of the “letters of Junius,” and which rapidly ac- 
quired an enormous circulation. This publication, which earned 
its popularity by venomous attacks on the leading men 0! 
the country, including the most prominent members of the 
Government, and by putting in circulation scandalous stories 
about themselves and their families, was before long suppressed. 
The editor was indicted for libel, and blackmail and a warrant 
issued for his arrest. 

After a long and exciting chase, in the course of which the 
professor developed a variety of resource that would have done 
credit to any hero in Ainsworth’s romances, he was finally run 
to earth, and captured at his lodging in a back street of the 
Trasterere district disguised asa woman. He was then put on 
his trial, released on bail, escaped to Switzerland, and while there 
was condemned to seven years’ imprisonment for press offences. 
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While refugee in that country, he was run as a “protest” 
candidate in a bye-election, and placed at the head of the poll by 
the citizens of Parma. ‘The professor was thus able, while his 
case was being reconsidered by the Court of Appeal, to return to 
Italy under the cegis of deputy, and harass in the Chamber the 
ministers whom he had slandered and blackmailed as journalist. 

The constituents who cast their votes for Sbarbero showed 
themselves wanting in a due sense of their responsibilities and 
duties as electors, but their candidate was, at all events, a man of 
education and ability, and however unscrupulous and reckless 
was his own subsequent conduct, it was thought, and not without 
some reason, that he had in the first place been hardly used. 
His dismissal was certainly a harsh measure, a blunder if not 
a crime, and if he had taken justice into his own hands he had 
received much provocation. 

‘But Professor Sbarbero’s political career has since been quite 
thrown into the shade by another election, the incidents and 
actors in which are worth studying for the lurid light they cast 
on the temper of electors and the administration of justice in 
Italy, no less than on the type of man who comes to the front as 
leader of the cosmopolitan socialistic movement on the continent. 

To appreciate the circumstances of the strange story, it is 
iecessary to go back a few years and cast a glance over the early 
career of the man whom several thousand Italians honoured with 
their votes. Hamilcas Cipriani was born in the year 1838 in the 
little fishing village of Porto d’Anzio, the “lovely Antium” of 
Horace. He soon discovered that the air of the pontificial states 
ie uncongenial, and, migrating to North Italy, was enrolled in 

he Piedmontese army, in which, by 1859, he had earned the rank 
of corporal. In 1860 he dese rted to join the reinforcements led 
by Bixio to Sicily in support of Garibaldi’s “thousand.” Under 
Garibaldi Cipriani served through the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
campaigns, and then returned to his regiment, where no notice 
was taken of an offence at which, under the circumstances, 
every one was disposed to wink. 

In 1862, being then sergeant, he again deserted to join Gari- 
baldi in his ill-starred expedition on Rome, and took part in 
the disastrous skirmish at Aspromonte, where Garibaldi was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Cipriani managed to escape from 
capture by the king’s troops, but having no hope that this second 
offence would be overlooked, lay in hiding till he was able to 
make his way to Greece. There he took part in the revolution 

that led to the flight of King Otto, but being banished by the 
new Government he drifted to Egypt. 

In Alexandria he obtained a situation with Messrs. Dervieux 
and Co., and it might have been thought that his restless spirit 
would at last follow the peaceful paths of civil life. But even 
there he managed to keep in touch with politicians of the more 
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turbulent order, and was one of the founders of the Alexandrian 
branch of the Italian Democratic Society, and of a yet more 
ageressive Mazzinian Society—“ the Sacred Phalanx. 

In 1866 the war with Austria broke out, and Cipriani returned 
to Italy, and served through the campain as a private in the 
volunteers. At the close m3 the war he returned to Alexandria 
and there, in September 1867, after a drinking bout with some 
friends, he got into an altercation with one of them, Fortunato 
Santini, struck him down with a blow of his dagger, and then 
stab bed two Egyptian police who tried to arrest him. Such, at 
least, was the official account of the affair. Cipriani’s own version 
was that Santini was the agoressor, that he had killed him in 


self-defence, and then, while trying to escape, had struck at the 
policemen under the impression that they were others of the 
party pursuing him to avenge the death of their companion. 
However that may be, all three men died of their wounds, and 
Cipriani, knowing that a warrant was out for his arrest, made 
good his escape to Crete. He landed in that island just in th 
nick of time to take part in the insurrection of 1867-68, and 
while there he struck up, with the Frenchman, Gustave Flourens, 
a friendship that later had important consequences for him. 
When things had quieted down in Crete Cipriani took himself off 


to London, “and thence, early in 1870, he ac om) anied Mazzini to 
Italy, to share i in the abortive 2 rising of March, which led to the 
arrest of Mazzini and many of Kis followers. Our hero managed, 


however, again to slip through the fingers of the police, and 
escaped to France just in time to get mixed up in the Blois plot 
to assassinate the emperor. He was arrested by the French 
police, but, his usual luck befriending him, was released for want 
of evidence, and was merely sent, under pales escort, over the 
Swiss frontier. But fighting of every kind had an irresistible 


attraction for this stormy petrel of politics, As soon as the 
Republic was proclaimed he hastened to Paris, joined his friend 
Flourens, and was soon by his side busy at his favourite pas- 
times of revolution and conspiracy. He was arrested, liberated, 
took part in the riot of the 31st ‘of October, and the capture 
of General Trochu and Jules Favre, was within a few days 
again arrested and again released, enlisted in the Republican 
army, and fought his way up at the age of thirty-two to the 
rank of colonel of the 19th Regiment of the line. Now at 
last an honourable career seemed to lie open before him, 
but his revolutionary instincts were not to be denied. The 
Paris Commune was proclaimed in March; the civil war broke 
out. Cipriani was then at Lyons. His old associate Flourens 
summoned him to Paris, and offered him a commission as colonel 
on the staff. On the 3rd of April he was engaged in a 
sharp skirmish with a squadron of Loyalist cavalry ; was dis- 


mounted, disarmed, and taken prisoner to Versailles. Cipriani’s 
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adventurous career promised at last to be cut short. He was 
tried by court-martial, and condemned with four other prisoners 
to be shot. The five men mount the fatal tumbril, are driven to 
Sartori, and are called out in turn to stand before the firing 
party. Four have already been shot, and Cipriani’s turn has 
come, when an express from the Republican Government rides up 
waving a white handkerchief. He is the bearer of an order to 
stay all further executions of the men sentenced to death on the 
3rd and 4th.of April. Cipriani, thus snatched out of the very 
jaws of death, is driven back to prison on the execution cart. 

After this adventure he lay in prison for nine months, and was 
then shipped off to New Caledonia, where he remained till the 
1880 amnesty set him free to return to France; but he had 
hardly set foot in Paris when he took part in a seuffle with the 
police who were dispersing one of Louise Michel’s meetings, was 
arrested, imprisoned for a month, and then expelled from the 
territory of his adopted country. 

Switzerland had by this time become the favourite trysting 
oround of Nihilists and Socialists, and in Switzerland Cipriani 
settled down for a time to watch events and await the next 
opportunity for getting into mischief. Nor had he to wait long. 
At the close of 1880 the more turbulent Italian socialists and 
republicans published their intention of holding a monster 
meeting in Rome, and summoned delegates from all parts of 
Italy. Though the Government eventually proclaimed the 
meeting, there seemed to be a fair chance of a few heads being 
broken on the Capitol, and Cipriani determined to be present. 
On his way he stopped at Rimini, and there he was recognised, 
and arrested on the old charge of desertion that had been 
hanging over him for twenty years, and as a conspirator against 
the internal peace of the kingdom. It did not seem likely that 
either of the charges would be pressed against him with harsh 
insistance, but Cipriani’s old good fortune had now deserted him. 
Justice, though with halting foot, had been on his track, and his 
old crime of Egyptian days found him out at last by a chance 
almost as strange as that which had led to his escape on the 
plain of Sartori. 

It was early in 1881. In Ancona Cipriani’s trial was dragging 
out its slow length. At the Italian club in Alexandria a party 
of members, among whom was Signor Macchiavelli, the Italian 
consul, were lounging in the smoking-room, when one of them, 
who was reading a newspaper, exclaimed— 

“Well, here’s a pretty go! They’ve arrested Hamileas Cipriani 
at Rimini.” 

“What!” said another; “not the man who was clerk at 
Dervieux ? He’s never had the face to go back to Italy after 
all he’s done!” 


“Why, what was it he did?” asked a new-comer 
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“Did you ask? Why, merely killed three men like so many 
flies,’ answered the first: speaker; and then he went on to tell 
the story of the murder. 


The consul listened sceptically. ‘“'That’s impossible,’ was his 
comment. “He would have been condemned, or at any rate 
brought to trial, and there would be traces of the crime in the 
consulate.” The consul was fresh to Egypt and Egy tian Ways, 

“ Oh ! that’s all you know about it,” rejoined the other. “Dead 


men here lie quiet in their coffin, and no one rakes up. unpleasant 
stories against the survivor.” 

Unfortunately for Cipriani the Consul was a new broom, and 
winced under the slur cast on his office. Going home, he searched 
high and low in the records, but found nothing. However, he 
determined that something must be done, and the next day tele- 
graphed to his superior in Rome. “I hear that a certain 
Hamilcas Cipriani has been arrested at Rimini. Here the 
report runs that he is the man who some years ago committed a 
triple murder in Alexandria.” In reply came an official snub for 
his overzeal, and an expression of surprise that he should have 
thought it worth while to telegraph home mere bazaar scandal. 

Signor Macchiavelli, now more piqued than ever, ransacked 
every pigeon-hole of the office to find some papers that would 
justify him, and at last discovered a dust-covered envelope with 
a double endorsement: “Trial of Cipriani for the murder of 
Santim ;” and, ata later date: “ The trial was broken off because 
Cipriani died in France.” Here was, at all events, sufficient 
evidence to excuse his interference. On examining the papers, 
however, it turned out that there had not really been any trial. 
The documents were merely copies of the depositions made by 
the witnesses of the scuffle that had led to Santini’s death. Such 
as they were. the Consul sent them off to Rome, and on the 
evidence thus provided a prosecution for murder was successfully 
carried through, and a verdict of guilty brought in. But in stay 
of proceedings Cipriani’s counsel raised a point of law. In Italy, 
under the present criminal code, there is prescription for all 
offences varying in time according to the gravity of the crime. 
For capital offences the prescription is ten years. For instance, 
aman has committed murder. If he can for ten years escape 
being brought to trial he has secured immunity, and however 
clear and cogent evidence may subsequently be forthcoming 
against him, however notorious his guilt, he cannot be punished, 
cannot even be indicted. More than this ; though he had been 
tried, found guilty, and had sentence recorded against him, if he 
can escape and keep in hiding for twenty years, the offence is 
condoned by lapse of time, and though the justice of the sentence 
be indisputable he has secured an amnesty. 

Now it was urged on behalf of Cipriani, that as more than ten 
years had elapsed. since the murder, if murder it was, and he had 
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never been brought to trial, sentence could not now be passed 
against him. The Crown lawyers, however, made a twofold 
answer: 1. That the inquiry instituted in Egypt was tantamount 
to a trial, and that, therefore, the lapse of twenty years was 
required to complete prescription: 2. That the recently-published 
criminal code had not a retrospective action. That the murder 
had been committed under the old code, under which prescription 
was established only after the lapse of twenty and thirty years 
according to the circumstances. The Court accepted this view, 
and Cipriani was condemned to twenty years penal servitude. 

If the subject were not so serious there would be something 
exquisitely funny in this anxiety on the part of legislators to 
cive criminals the fullest latitude of fair play, but this indulgence 
in sentimental humanitarianism is out of place in Italy, where the 
yearly average of murders reaches the terrible proportion of one 
for every 12,000 of the population, and it is time that effectual 
sympathy should be diverted from the criminals to their victims. 
[t is simply astounding to hear lawyers and men of sense, with 
the full knowledge that the percentage of murders to population 
in Italy stands manyfold higher than in any other civilised 
country, argue that if a man has been living in voluntary exile 
for ten or twenty years he may he held to have expiated his 
crime, and that though the punishment of that crime would, 
theoretically, have been death. By committing the further offence 
of breaking prison the convict is able to pass himself through a 
sort of criminal insolvency court, and returns to his country after 
an interval legally whitewashed. 

It is curious to contrast this indulgent procedure and the 
insuperable reluctance to inflict capital punishment, which has 
practically abolished executions, and the indulgence shown to 
convicts, even to those convicted of the worst offences, with the 
harsh treatment of prisoners awaiting their trial. Hundreds, if 
not thousands of these lie one, two, or even three years in prison, 
under rules of discipline differing but little from those of convicted 
criminals, The subject is full of interest asa problem in national 
psychology ; but, involving, as it does, the whole sphere of criminal 
procedure in Italy, is too large to be dealt with at the fag end 
of an article. 

To return to Cipriani. After his condemnation and removal to 
the prison of Portolongone, came what is perhaps the most curious 
part of all this curious story. 

Cipriani had been tried and found guilty of murder. No 
attempt had been made to disprove the charge, and the jury 
obviously thought his case a bad one, as they had not found, as 
is usual in murder trials in Italy, when there is any loophole for 
doing so, that the prisoner had acted under irresistible provocation. 
It was only by a legal quibble that his lawyers had tried to get him 
off from the punishment which he so richly deserved. Yet no 
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sooner was he convicted than this vulgar murderer began to be, 
in a small way, a popular hero. His health was drunk at public 
meetings, resolutions denouncing hiscondemnation were passed, and 
petitions were largely signed for his release. ‘Soon his friends got 
bolder. His name was used as a rallying point for the more ex- 
treme wing of the radical opposition, and attempts were even made 
to secure his return to the Chamber of Deputies, though without 
success till the general elections of last May. Then, taking ad- 
vantage of the coquetting that went on between the leaders of 
the constitutional opposition and the socialistic republican element, 
of the reaction against the Depretis Administration, and of the 
angry, sullen discontent produced by the hard times, his supporters 
managed to secure his election by considerable majorities in the two 
important constituencies of Forli and Ravenna. As a matter of 
course, the election was annulled as soon as the House met, but, 
none the less, the episode was one that gave serious cause for 
thought to those who see that in Italy, as elsewhere, Parliamentary 
government is on its trial. 


E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 




























Oe Legende of Maripnge’s Rocke. 


FRTCE BE FPRSTE. 


Di{matlie lour’d pe merkie npgbte, 
gputterpnge breeses chat’d pe ipabte, 

Cpl nochte was lefte but fombere gloome, 
Of brpghtere Dape bothe palle and toombe. 
Gnd grewfome foundes clave onne pe eare— 
CUbile thrpnke unlhrpven foules and feare 
Be barbpngeres of Doome2 


Be tobptprpnge fireme of funnie morne, 

Clipth Darke and cprcipnge wave was borne; 

Gnd, boarfe wpth bubbipnge paflion’s powere, 

Broke whpte and colde *gayni Waripnge’s Cowere. 
Be Woone had hyd here gentel face, | 
Onne ftar alone, with twynkipnge grace, 

Lpt uppe pe ghoftlie houre. 


just as pe fprite colde rapndroppe felle, 

Gnd tupndes were hulh’d to weve pe fpelle, 
CUpch badde beav’n’s thunders loude and Depe 
Co thocke pe worlde and bannpihe flepe, 

4 ftrangere iffu’d from ye twode 

dnd paut’a, for bp pe thore he ftove 

dnd fearfullie did wepe 2 










YE LEGENDE OF MARLYNGE’S ROCKE. 


Mnne Ipvid fireke, onne lurpde gleime, 
Cipth iyabtnynge {wiftnelle litte pe fcene, 
And {oon pe wapworne firangere ftode 
High onne pe rocke toych ftemi’d ve flode. 
Another flalhe, and then be hyped 

Along pe brpdge wwpch cro’d pe typde 

And haften’d as be coulde. 
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FYCTE BE SECMOWE. 


e Lady Conftance inne ber bowere 

CUipth teare Dew'D praperes engag’d pe hHoure. 

She utter’d not a fingle founde, 

A mute alas2 the was, butte founde ' 
ier epes coulde ofte ber twyplbes telle, 

And ibe who twyrketh ever welle 

Cdith fapthe dpd ber {prounde. 


‘Butte ttyl the wepte and pleeded fore, 

Ciipth gaze uplpfted evermore, 

Jor in a Dpftante Dungeon lape 

Der Dear-lov’d fpfter; Ladpe Wap, 

Lord Waripnge’s fpoufe, butte fcarce a brpoe 
€re torne by foemen from bps fypde, 

And now for helpe dvd prape. 
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Deepe pn a Darken’d chambere, lowe, 

Gnd neare a firemeiett’s fluggpthe flowe, 

Be Ladpe Wap, for chaftite 

And wprtue’s fake hadde chofe to Ipe. 

@reat Cartupcke’s Carl, ber Deare lorde’s foe, 
bad fapVo—and this was trulie foe— | 
Co cause onne tendere tygbe. 


Bn vaine badde Aaripnge’s villaines foughte— 
Bp Opnte of bloodie flaughtere boughte— 

Co force their waye wythpn pe towere 

Caipch fornv’d their ladpes’ prifon bowere 

Be Weare bps ragged ftaffe wolde wielde 

And foone a Death-firewwn ghaftlie fielde 

Bore twptnefle to bys powere. 


999OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSD 


FVCCE BE ChHPRDE. 


Be Ladpe Conftance ceaf’d to prape, 
For Cpme bheganne another dape, 
Und, caftynge onne latte looke arounde, 

CUolde foone have flumber’d, butte pe grounde, 
Be walles, pe rafters, feem’d to meete. 

And toprle ber threypkynge from her feete— 
Butte lov’dD arms clafp’d her rounde2 
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Be firangere ftom pe foreite Dymime 

Hadde crof’dD pe brypdge, and ftode wythynne 
ie cattle-gate, where, for bys golde, 

Be wylipnge wardere fapthliefle tolde 

ps trufte, and. to pe chambere {edde 

Be firangeres wave with nopteleile tredde— 
Chen fochte ve tale tunfolde: 


Fulle foone pe Ladpe Conitance woke 
And thooke from fpgbte and fenfe pe poke 
Cipch fprite its thrall arounde ber threwe, 
Caiben feare and jope confut’d her view, 
And nowe the fate, in Ciarwycke’s geere, 
Der long lofte fpfter ftandpynge neere, 
Welpatter’d, worne, but true. 


DAA AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 









FYVCTCE BE FOURCHE. 


CUpthynne eache other’s armes long clafpte, 
e jopfulle moments burpde paft ; 

Chile Ladpe Wap her fiorie tolde, 

Met {capement from pe Dungeon colde ; 

DE how pe garbe of fodden foe 

Hadde pad where Waripynge dare not go: 
Butte tpl pe tatke unroll’d. 
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Butte there, a thaddowe crof’d pe floore, 
Alas, unnoticed2 Chrowe ve doore 
CUpthynne pe chambere, fieltbie trode 

ye Carle of Waripnge, “neath a loade 
Of rankipnge paflions, to bebolde— 

ye warder faide—a villeine dolde 

from Cilartupcke’s murth’rous horde 




























CUipthynne bys ftpiter’s armes be ftovde, 

Gq low-borne ferfe of meagre blode? 

pe knpgbte gave forthe a madden’d crpe. 
Gnd quicke—not waptynge to Defcrie 

Be firangere’s face—he forthiwyth fiewe 
bis fonde and fapthful wyfe, nor knewe 
ber fyghbe of agonye. 


Ciponne bps fpfter nert be turn’d, 

ber mute appealpnge forme be fpurn’d; 

Gnd then pe gorpe fworde he pred 

Mnnce, ttwpce, wythpnne ber guypilefie breafte. 
Chen tottrynge, wyth a papnfulle moane, 
Co leave pe feene, a paflpnge qroane 
Recal’d bys murth’rous sefte. 


Butte ftaper ie fworde falies from bps gratpe, 
Another crpe, a fmother’d gatpe? 

dps ipflefle forme iyes prone and fipl, 

Mnne looke has chang’d bys vengefulle wpl; 
bys dpinge twopfe, wrth glasypnge eve, 

Dad caughte bps gaze, and wth a tygbe 
Breath’d love undpinge ftpl2 
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FOCCTCE BE LASTE. 


Be cawypnge rookes prociaym’D pe morne, 
Ctivch grave and folemn chat’D pe forme. 
And there pn turret-chambre tape 

Chree ipfiefle cloddes of bruised clape. 
Requiem o'er, pe wardere payd 

Be Debt ftypl ow’dD bp alle bys trapd, 
Gnd hung for mannie a Dape. 


J. HORTON RYLEY, 


















‘LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 
A sovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,” “‘Played Out,” “* Eyre of Bleadon,’’ 
$6 Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ALL CONNIE, AND NO CROSS!” 


“Mr. Gwynn, trust to me, and [’ll take you a short cut to the 
cross, that the others have missed. The path is rugged and 
boggy, but if you follow me quite closely you won't slip, or if 
you slip it will be on to soft ground and you won't hurt 
yourself.” 

“Tl risk hurting myself for the sake of being able to follow 
you 

“Tl lead you very straight,” she interrupted. “ And now that 
you've shown such confidence in me, show a little more, and tell 
me why you thought it necessary to invent such a romantic 
fiction for my cousin Miss Hillier’s benefit.” 

“ As what?” 

“As that you are a—were in trade ? ” 

“There was no romance and no fiction in the statement I 
made to your cousin,’ he said gravely. “I am in trade; my 
father and grandfather were in trade before me . 

“Yet your name is ‘Gwynn, and you don’t look as if it was 
possible for you to stand behind a counter and be obsequious. 
Don’t tell me you have ever done it.” 

“My name is Gwynn, and I have never stood behind a 
counter in my life; is your conscience a little easier now for 
having stooped down to speak to me on terms of equality ?” 

“You are laughing at me,” the girl said, in a slightly offended 
tone, drawing herself up statelily as she stepped along by his 
side. “You forget how exclusively, narrowly perhaps, girls in 
the position of my cousin and myself are brought up in the 
country: we are not like the daughters of the first county 
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aristocracy, who are up in London constantly, where their local 
prejudices and rustic crudities get worn off and rubbed down, 
We run in a little circle out of which we dare’t move, and into 
which we only welcome those who step down from a higher 
platform. In fact, I have always felt that we are country snobs 
of very much the same order as Thacke ray’s immortal Major 
and Mrs. Ponto. We speak with eeeeton of the cracefu] 
way in which Lady Warlock is kind enough to suppress her 
yawns in church, and we are highly appreci: ative of the matern: al 
zeal of the Duchess of Welford which prompts her to drive her 
prettiest children to the meet in a model waggonette with a pair 
of matchless ponies. But we are surprised and disgusted when 
Mrs. Hacker, the hard-worked wife of our und: r-paid vicar, falls 
asleep in the midst of one of her husband’s sermons. And 


regard Mrs. Lorme, the doctor’s wife, as an intolerable nuisance 
for bringing her children with her when s calls at Glade. 
though we “know she has neither governess, nurse, nor trust- 
worthy servants to leave them with. Now you know what 
kind of people we are.” | 

“T know one thing,” he said warmly, “and that is, that you 
neither snub Mrs. Lorme’s children when they come here, nor 
slavishly admire Lady Warlock’s suppressed yawns. I am not 
at all afraid of you, Miss Brymer,’ 

“Don't trust me too far. Ima very weak sister, but 1 have 
a certain amount of strength. I know my own weakness. Old 
names, long descent, family traditions, traits, relics, superstitions 
even—all these things hold a powerful spell for me. I am proud 
to feel that we have always been gentlemen! poor often, but 
gentlemen always !” 

“Your ancestral hands have never been sullied by trade, in 
fact.” 

‘Never, never, never!” 

“Yet here you are walking and talking familiarly with a 
tradesman! Your family traditions and superstitions have but 
a feeble influence over you, I fear.” 

“It’s just because they are so potent with me in reality that | 


dare to disregard them in seeming. 

“In fact, you are so firmly fixe: J on your pedestal of hereditary 
pride of birth and position that you dare to play at being on 
terms of equality with me or any other tinker, tailor, or 
draper ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ And I am so steady on my lower level that I dare to look up 
at you and don’t dread turning giddy. What happy terms we 
are on, are we not? Now, as we are both so fearless, I will 
venture to ask you—and I am sure you won't hesitate to answer 
me—Why did you do me the honour of selecting me for your 
companion in this solitary stroll in preference to my ouardian, 
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who is ‘a gentleman, —if never having soiled his hands with 
trade makes him one ? ” 

“Shall I tell you honestly ?” 

“You will tell me honestly or not at all.” 

“So I will. Well, I had three reasons. The first was, for your 
own good, I wanted to keep you apart from my cousin ; the desire 
of the moth for the star, generally leads the moth into the candle- 
flame, where he perishes ignominiously. The second was, I hate 
Mr. Conway, and had no intention of being left alone with him. 
The third was, I liked you, and felt curious to find out more 
about you.” 

She spoke very steadily, with no more agitation or emotion in 
her voice than she would have exhibited had she been announcing 
her liking for a horse or adog. For the rest the kindly light—or 
rather want of it—prevented his seeing the burning blush that 
was almost scorching her face. 

“Do you think you have found out much more than I confided 
to your cousin ?” 

“T am sure I have,” she said quietly. 

“ Anything satisfactory ? 

“ Most satisfactory to me,’ she laughed. 

“Will you tell me what it is?” 

“No, no, I shall leave you to make the same discovery for 
yourself, and then perhaps you will tell me. Here’s the cross ; 
the others can only be half round the side of the hill yet; will 
you begin to sketch ?”’ 

“Tf you will lean on the cross so” (he adjusted one of her arms 
on the piece of grey old granite as he spoke), “I will begin, but 
you must look at me steadily all the time, and I'll talk to you 
to keep you quiet.” 

“Tt was not in the programme that I should come into the 
sketch.” 

“It has been in my programme all this time, I can assure you.” 

“What presumption, when at first I had no intention of 
coming!” 

“Involuntary presumption; I so wished you to come that I 
believe I willed you to do so.” 

“Not at all. I only came for your good, and to take care of 
my cousin; don’t you understand? two girls together can do a 
dozen things that one girl may not do alone.” 

“Why do you hate old Conway ?”’ 

“T ask you the same question, Mr. Gwynn.” 

“At last you have made a mistake about me, Miss Brymer. I 
don’t even dislike him. I am only tired of him and of his inter- 
‘erence in my affairs.” 

“ Does he control your affairs ? ” 

“To a certain extent, yes.” 

“Can he do what he likes with your money ?” 
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“In my interest only he can; oh! in that way he’s a very good 
old fellow; he looks after my interests much too closely ; until 
this year he only allowed me five hundred a year.” ) 

“Did you want more?” 

“ Naturally I did.” 

“Why?” 

“To spend.” 

“How ?” 

“In a thousand ways.” 

“Did you want to marry? Five hundred a year was a very 
good income for a bachelor, for such a boy as you must have been : 
or did you want to marry ?” 

“Frame your question in another way, and I'll answer it; say, 
“Do you want to marry ?’” 

“Well, if you did, you do still, I'll suppose for the credit of your 
eonstancy ; do you want to mar ry?” 

“T do,” he was saying fervently when Belle Hillier and Mr. 
Conway came panting up. 

“ How did you get here?” Bella began eagerly. “Mr. Conway 
and I thought you 1 had turned back after we had loitered about 
in uncertainty for a long time; we might have been here ever 
so long ago; how did you miss us ?” 

“We came as the crow flies, by a short stony path that has 
severely tried my Langtry shoes; nevertheless we saved time as 
you will perceive! the sketch is begun! observe the result of 
eoming by a short cut!” 

Bella went over and stood by Mr. Gwynn, viewing the sketch 
in the bright moonlight. 

“ It’s all Connie and hardly any cross,’ she pouted ; “ it’s nota 
bit what I wanted.” 

As she murmured her little plaint poor Belle stepped aside, a 
little aloof from them, half hoping that they would explain and 
apologise to her for the mistake that had been made in the execu- 
tion of her wishes as regarded the sketch. But instead of this 
Connie retained her graceful pose, and Gwynn we nt on putting 
in line upon line, touch after touch, uninterruptedly! They were 
absolutely unconscious of her annoyance ! absolute ‘ unconscious 
that they were doing aught to annoy her! And yet she had been 
the one who had received his first confidence—that confidence 
which might have seriously affected his position in their midst. 
She had received his confidence, and shown herself bravely de- 

serving of it! She had proposed the sketching expedition by 
moonlight ! She had shown herself courageously and unconven- 
tionally ready to bear the whole burden of the guest who had 
been led into a false position by Mr. Conway’s thoughtlessness ! 
And having done all these things, she was left to feel herself un- 
considered and unnecessary, if, indeed, not altogether forgotten ! 
For the first time in their relations with each other, for the 
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first time in her life, Belle Hillier was conscious of a sore, sad 
sense of inferiority to her cousin. “She has had a brighter life, 
and so her heart and her mind and her manner are all brighter 
than mine, and men all prefer brightness to sober staunchness i in 
women,” she thought, discontentedly ; “besides, Con has money 
and I have none, and perh: aps the habit of his life makes him keen 
about money.” 

She was generous enough to reproach herself immediately for 
entertaining such a sentiment, and in her remorseful mood she 
sank into still lower depths of self-depreciation. 

“He would be a poor artist and a poor kind of creature alto- 
gether if he wasn’t entirely absorbed by Connie as she looks now,’ 
she thought, as her eyes rested with genuine, affectionate admira- 
tion on the amateur model, who retained the graceful position in 
the perfect light in which she had been posed by the master-hand 
to which she already rendered obedience. Then, with a sharp 
wrench, Bella tore the liking that would soon have dawned into 
love out from her heart, and resolved to help them both, should 
they ever need her help, on their respective paths towards one 
another. 

Contemporaneously with her resolution an entirely opposite one 
was being formed by Mr. Conway. 

“ Those young people must be divided with as little delay as 
possible,” he said to himself; “ I’ve always liked the boy for his 
mother’s sake, but if Connie likes him for his own I must sink 
him. Idiot that he is to clash with me, when at a word from me 
to her father he might have Belle without the shadow of opposi- 
tion. But Constance Brymer shall never be wife to any other 
man than myself while I live.” 

“Marcus,” he cried out aloud, “if the crash comes in your 
business house, that as a prudent man I am always prepared to 
expect, you may recoup your fortunes with your pencil, I should 
think.’ 

“As a prudent man you might have made your pleasing 
suggestion more privately,” Marcus answered, gaily, “how- 
ever I’}] accept it—if Miss Brymer will promise to be my model 
occasionally. 

“Tl do anything to help——” Constance was beginning, when 
Mr. Conway, appearing not to notice she was speaking, put in— 

“By the way, that was a charmingly pretty little girl you were 
always painting last year; what has become of ‘her, do you 
know 2 ye: 

There was a pause of about four moments in reality, but it 
seemed an hour to Constance Brymer, before Marcus answered, 
coldly — 

‘She is living with my mother.” 

“Really, now, I never knew that,” Mr. Conway said, speaking 
in impressive tones, that grated on ‘the nerves of at least two of 
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his hearers ; “ I’ve been meaning to ask you about little—little— 
let me see, what was her name ?” 

“ How deeply interested you must have been about a person 
whose name you can't remember, and for whom you have for- 
gotten to inquire since last year, Constance said, impatiently, 
moving from her place by the Cross as she spok« 

“ Ah! Miss Brymer! you should have stood a ‘minute longer.” 
Marcus said, reproachfully. 

* Should I ? I’m not a professional model, remember ; I've not 
had the training that had been the portion, probably, of your 
pretty little model of last year, whose charms you reproduced gs 
constantly.” 

“Thank heaven you haven’t had her training, poor girl.” 

“What has made Laura go into retirement with your mother ? 
had she fallen upon evil days, that she could quit the delights of 
town ?”’ 

“You have remembered a part of her name, at least, Mr. 
Conway ; your memory is improving,” Constance said, satiriecally, 
while Marcus Gwynn answered— : 

" if can "t give you her reasons for coing to my mother, Or My 
mother’s reasons for taking her; but there she is, I hear, settled 
at Thorpe.” 

“What havoe she'll work in the heart of the curate of the 
parish,’ Mr. Conway Jaughed, affectedly; “Laura Payne will 
keep her hand in, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“Is Thorpe a country village?” asked Constance. 

“Yes, a charming, prosperous, pastoral little place in Norfolk, 
the greater part of which is owned by our young friend 
here.” 

“Mr. Gwynn, how could he pretend to be a—only a trades- 
man ?” 

“That’s his modesty, and let me add his pride; he won’t merge 
the memory of his father, the draper, in the existence of his 
mother, whose maiden name he has taken in order that he may 
inherit the Norfolk property; he is a very nice, attractive lad, 
Miss Brymer, but I hope he is not going to disappoint his 
mother.” 

To this last remark, uttered in an effectively lowered tone, 
Constance was the sole unwilling listener. Unintentionally she 
had dropped a few paces behind the other two, with the ii 
whom she least liked in the world, and in punishment, it almost 
seemed, of her want of purpose, this person said some thing that 
gave her the most poignant pain, though she vainly reminded 
herself that it did not concern her in the most remote 
degree. 

“ How is he likely to disappoint his mother? Why should you 
fear he is likely to disappoint her ? What is his mother like ? tell 
me.” 
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«The story of ‘how’ and ‘why’ he is likely to disappoint her 
is a long one, and could not be easily told by me to you. But 
Mrs. Gwynn can be easily described. She is a good, hard Chris- 
tian, rigid in her views, rigorous in her judgment of herself and 
others, more inclined to justice than mercy as a rule, and fearfully, 
foolishly fond of her only son, our young friend yonder.” 

“Not a pleasant woman ?” Constance said, meditatively. 

‘Yes, a very pleasant woman when she is not over-anxious 
about Marcus, not but what there are many excuses for the poor 
woman’s over-anxiety, for he is the ‘son of his father,’ and she, 
worse luck, was his father’s wife.” 

“Why do you say that, Mr. Conway? Why do you try to give 
me a bad impression of a man I’ve seen for the first time to-night 
and of his father, whom I never saw at all?” 

“Did I convey that impression to you? It was involuntarily 
done, I assure you; perhaps | too vividly remember that as 
Marcus is now, so was his father when he first crossed the path 
of a woman who was then as beautiful and attractive and happy 
as you are now.” 

“And that was Marcus’s mother ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“And wasn’t hers a happy life with her husband ?” 

Mr. Conway shrugged his shoulders. 

“She was a loving, proud, true, faithful wife; she could not 
brook a rival.” 

“And did he give her one ?” 

“He was open to flattery, and being wealthy and artistic, 
women, who were unworthy to clean his wife’s shoes, flattered 
him,” 

“ And made her jealous ?” 

“Embittered her life and made it a failure when it ought to 
have been such a success. 

“Did you know her before she was married ?” 

“ T did, slightly.” 

“ And liked her better than you did your friend who married 
her ?’’ she asked quickly. 

“ And liked her better than I did my friend who married her,” 
he echoed. 

“«Embittered her life and made it a failure where it ought to 
have been a success. What an awful thing to have to say of a 
man whom you called ‘ friend.’” 

“T only hope I may never have to say it of another man whom 
I call friend,” Mr. Conway said, sadly, and then before Constance 
could question him he added— 

“Don’t ask me to explain myself, Constance. Igo on hoping 
against hope, and, maybe, my responsibilities will be at an end 

before I have cause to rue the day I assumed them.” 
“Oh, don’t talk in that mysterious way, say outright you 
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think Mr. Gwynn is going to the bad, that is what you mean, 
What is this Laura Payne like?” 

“Why do you associate his possible downfall with her 
name ?” 

“You have led me on to do it,” she said, indignantly, and 
before he could “put things before her in a proper light,” as he 
eagerly asserted he wished to do, she had left him and joined the 
pair in front. 

“IT have been asking Mr. Conway to tell me something of 
Laura Payne, your beautiful model of last year,’ she began 
impetuously, and when Marcus Gwynn replied, 

“Let me tell you all there is to be told about poor Laura, Miss 
Brymer,’ Miss Brymer felt very much ashamed of herself. 

“ My desire to know about her comes under the head of vulgar 
curiosity, does it not? But you'll be lenient to a country girl's 
crude curiosity about a lovely model who goes to live with the 
artist's mother, won't you, Mr. Gwynn ?” 

“Tf I can stimulate your curiosity and get you to take a real 
interest in Laura Payne, I shall be glad.” 

“ Honestly, yes, I see, you mean it, and so whatever comes, 
here on my own dear moor where I’ve never had a mean thought 
or told a lie in my life, I pledge myself to take a real interest, 
and be a real friend to Laura Payne. This without knowing her, 
Mr. Gwynn, and only because you seem to think her worthy; it’s 
rather Quixotic [ know, and I’ve no doubt that you and Belle are 
both laughing at me, but one must be weak now and then, and I 
suppose ‘Tam weak about the idea of Laura Payne. There's 
something about her name and her having been your model and 
now being your mother’s companion, that’s suggestive of a little 
romance. ‘l'ell us what she is like, if words can do her justice; 
sketch her in and give us an idea of her colouring.” 

“I don’t feel a bit curious about er, thank you,” said Belle, 
stiffly. “I would much rather hear about your mother, Mr. 
Gywnn.” 

“Qnly,” said Connie, softly, “we can hardly ask Mr. Gwynn to 
make a sketch of his mother for our amusement.” 

“When we go in ['ll show you my sketch-book, you'll find 
several studies of Laura in it,’ Marcus Gwynn was saying when 
Mr. Conway put in— 

“Yes, she has served you many times as saint and sinner, 
both.” 

“Another of Mr. Conway’s enigmatical more than meets the 
ear remarks,’’ Marcus laughed. 

“T hate buried meanings, canoe said, impatiently. “ What 
is the plain English of that last speech, Mr. ‘Conw ay ? 

“The plain English of it,” said Rieaes Gwynn, “is that Ive 
painted Laura Payne as ‘ Vivien’ and ‘St. Mary Magdalene.’ ” 
“Then I suppose she is very, very lovely ? ‘Belle ~ questioned, 
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and for answer Marcus quoted “ Sir Lancelot’s” words when he 
sees “ Elaine ” float by him, to ‘‘ Camelot,” dead : 


“ Ah! me, she has a lovely face, 
God in his mercy send her grace.” 


CHAPTER LY. 
LAURA PAYNE. 


At the same time that Marcus Gwynn was sketching a wayside 
cross, with a lovely girl leaning upon it in the moonlight on the 
borders of Dartmoor, another equally lovely girl in a far-off 
country was sketching out a plan of action for herself in which 
he bore no inconsiderable share. 

During the whole long day—and a day in the country spent 
with a lady was inevitably a dolefully lonely one to Laura Payne 
—she had been the watchful, attentive, industrious companion 
only. But at length the late dull dinner had come to an end, 
and Mrs, Sackville, Marcus Gwynn’s mother, had retired to her 
boudoir to write and read and think, leaving her companion te 
her own devices in the drawing-room. 

It was the only hour of the twenty-four in which Laura Payne 
found life endurable at Thorpe. The severe strain by which she 
kept up the appearance of being contented and grateful, and 
agreeably interested in the domestic routine, and fine art needle- 
work was relaxed then. The Laura Payne whom Mrs. Sackville 
knew vanished, and the real woman came into active existence 
and worked what mischief she could. 

On the present occasion, as soon as she heard the door of the 
boudoir, which was at some distance from the drawing-room, 
shut, she stepped out through an open French window into the 
garden, and ran along a dark side avenue with the speed and 
sure-footedness of one well accustomed to tread it. Before 
accompanying her to her destinatiun, and discovering what her 
mission was, a brief glimpse at the past and present of her 
patroness and employer, Mrs. Sackville, will help to a better 
understanding of the position of affairs. 

_ Twenty-six years before the actors in this little drama were 
introduced to you, the Honourable Helena Gwynn had out- 
wardly infuriated, but inwardly intensely gratified, her father and 
family by marrying Mr. Sackville, the head of a rich London 
drapery establishment. By the marriage she secured to herself 
such care, consideration, love, and luxury as she had never even 





dreamt of in her wildest dreamings in her debt-encumbered, . 


recklessly-mismanaged, dilapidated Irish home. But though her 
husband paid her father’s debts, and his money patched up and 
made passably pleasant the decayed and damp ancestral baronial 
hall wherein her neglected childhood and prosy girlhood had 
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been passed ; though through Mr. Sackville’s wise re Stn 
her brothers, the Honourable Brian and the Honourable Mare “US, 
were give commissions in good regiments and sent out to In lia, 
while “her sisters were becomingly clothed and given those ten 
seasons in London which resulted in their making the brilliant 
matches they did; though all these things, and many more 
which need not be chronicled, were done with “the draper’s 
money, the Honourable Helena was never suffered by her noble 
family to forget that she had married a draper, and so derogated 
7 the dignity of all that appertained to Lord Mount-Hawke. 

f Mount-Hawke, County Kerry. 

— those days, when the marriage was a new thing and all the 
Gwynn clan were battening on the Sackville money, and 
bewailing the Sackville convention, the Honourable Helena had 
been bewitchingly pretty, and her beauty, and her condescension 
in having stooped to conquer him, made her husband rather 
slavish to her fine, strong, imperious Irish will. Also, in spite 
of her exercising this will pretty freely, she really loved and 
was touchingly crateful to the man who had picked her out of 
the dank atmosphere of an impoverished, proud, obscure, ill- 
regulated Irish home. And so the alliance ane out so well 
that the friends on both sides who had prophesied all manner of 
misery from the match were feeling rather disheartened and 
doubtful as to the beneficence of that Providence which could 
watch over the happiness of the scion of a noble Irish house 
when united to a mere tradesman ! 

These murmurings against the tactless orderings of a Superior 
Power were of no consequence whatever, while they were made 
in remote Irish wilds to the innumerable hangers-on who were 
relatively benefited as largely as the owners of Mount-Hawke 
itself, by the London trader's filthy lucre. But when the 
Honourables Kathleen, and Honor, and Mina all married well, 
eame to London for the season, and carried all before them in 
society as the three prettiest young matrons of the day, then 
Mrs. Sackville, to whom they owed all their success, began to 
feel out of it, and to wince accordingly. 

She was a true as well as a good woman though; and though 
she smarted under some slights she received from her high-born 
family and friends, she never turned and tried to socially scald 
her husband in turn. But she did what in effect was almost 
worse! She first held herself aloof _— the friends among 
whom he had been brought up, and then grew jealous of some 
ef the utterly inferior women to Cas lf among whom he 
continued to circulate. And as she grew jealous she grew cold 
and resigned, and so unsympathetic to the handsome, clever, 
active, genial- natured man who had thought himself splendidly 
rewarded by the gift of her hand, for his generosity in re 
building the fortunes of her father’s house. 
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Then all her pride, all her love, all her hopes for here and 
hereafter, were concentrated on her boy. He became the pivot 
on whom her every thought turned. His talent, his good looks, 
his “ bred” bearing, his sense of honour, his lavish lordly nature, 
all these were surely attributes with which he was endowed 
through her? And so, at last, when her brother Marcus came 
home a distinguished soldier, married a rich widow, and declared 
his nephew Marcus his heir, Mrs. Sackville lent an eager ear to 
the suggestion that the boy should take their family name for his 
uncle's property in Norfolk, and be known as Marcus Gwynn. 

But as the boy grew up, long before his father died, it became 
evident that though his good looks increased, and his talents, 
sense of honour, and his magnificent largeness of nature intensified, 
he was indisputably the son of his father. “Like him, too, in the 
way in which he gets all women to love him,” his mother avowed 
in jealous agony to her sisters who, while they revelled in the 
boy’s beauty and grace, frankly regretted that he did not owe it 
to their side of the house. 

“ But it’s something that he will always be known as a Gwynn, 
Helena, and when, please God, you're left a widow, you can just 
both of you turn your backs on the memory of the House, and 
come back among your own people.” 

“With the money from the House in our hands to ensure our 
welcome ?” 

“Ah! well, my dear! what did you marry for but it, and it’s 
thankful we all are that you’ve got your heart’s desire, and that 
Mr. Sackville keeps so much in the background. Mareus must 
go into the army, and belong to good clubs, and people will never 
think that the money a Gwynn spends comes from the House of 
Sackville and Co. It won’t be half bad to get a dispensation 
and marry him to Mount-Hawke’s girl; she’s growing up for him 
nicely.” 

“Vm afraid Marcus will neither be sent into the army nor 
married to his cousin to please us,” his mother said complainingly 
when this proposition was made. But still, though she seemed to 
despair of it, she nourished it in her heart, and at the time of 
Marcus’s visit to the Hilliers of Glade, it was the paramount 
desire of her mind that her son should marry her niece, the 
Honourable Olivia Gwynn, and so unite the family and the fortune. 

It may seem a mere detail to remark here that in the days 
before the rich young Mr. Sackville had been introduced into 
their tattered and torn midst at Mount-Hawke, his friend Mr. 
Conway had fallen desperately in love with the sweet, noble, 
young Irish wildflower, Helena. In those days, he, even he, had 
determined to achieve a good position, amass a fortune, and 
marry a wife who could fill the one and spend the other credit- 
ably. He saw his way to the position and fortune clearly 
marked out, for he was agent to two or three large and important 
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properties, and was in addition lawyer to the Local Board and 
Improvement Committee of a flourishing and rising sea- port 
town. A _ well-dowered wife would have been a desideratum 
certainly, but Helena Gwynn’s beauty and birth were preferable. 
So he proposed to her and was refused! Hence his interest jin 
her son, our hero! 

Mrs. Sackville, as she sat writing to her favourite niece. 
Olivia, with the soft light of the reading- lamp falling becomingly 
upon her, is as well “worth looking at as any of the younger 
pretty people who are depicted in these pages Her dark hair 
and grey eyes, her small, oval, olive-skinned, clear-complexioned 
face, her small head, and mobile, smiling, 1 rather large mouth, are 
Celtic, all of them. Celtic, too, is the wave of colour and emotion 
which passes over her face as she writes the words— 

“ Marcus has promised to come home for October, and unless 
you are here to help me to entertain him | fear I shall not keep 
him long. Have you seen any account of his last picture accepted 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, and praised throughout the press 
It’s called ‘Sage and Siren,’ the old Vivien and Merlin sto ry you 
know, and though I detest the subject, I delight in the pictw 
The ferns you brought me last year are all dead. This dry 
Norfolk air suits them as little as it suits me. I shall be rejoiced 
to resign the reins here to Marcus’s wife and retire to a Dow’s 
house in a milder climate. Marcus is staying with an old gentle- 
man at Glade, in Devonshire, fishing and skete hing. Your father 
must let you come very soon. I enclose a little che que for you 
to provide yourself with a winter costume of grey velvet and 
chinchilla furs. Marcus prefers harmonies to contrasts, and | 
think his taste may safely be relied upon. A white Limerick 
lace dress, and plenty of Cleaver and Robinson’s beautiful linen, 
my child. The pure white lace is to be preferred, J think, to the 
modern tints of cream and ivory, and I believe I am right, for 
Marcus endorses my taste. 

“T forgot to tell you that I have secured a pleasant companion 
at last, a Miss Payne. She answered my advertisement, and 
curiously enough when she came I found from her that she had 
been reduced to sitting as a model to several artists, for remu- 
neration. Among others she has sat to Marcus, but he was not 
instrumental in getting her here, nor had she the faintest idea he 
was my son until she had been in the house a week or two.” 

While Mrs. Sackville was writing this to her niece, Laura Payne 
was perched on a gate at the end of the avenue, her beautiful face 
radiant with its least holy expression, bent down over the honestly 
impassioned one of a young man, who stood in front of her, holding 
both her cool, firm, little hands, in his tremulous feve rish ones. 

of almost bless you for having come to meet me again, he was 
saying, “and you're so distrustful or something, that you pretend 
it’s an accident !” 
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“Poor Charlie, so it is, and a bad accident for you, I’m afraid,” 
she cried, but she made no resistance when he lifted her hands to 
his lips and kissed them desperately. Though at this juncture 
she would hardly have married the young farmer, with whom she 
was love-making so audaciously, to save her life, it thrilled her 
deliciously to see that she had the power to stir him visibly to 
what she considered his stolid depths. So she called him “Charlie ” 
in a loving voice, and let him kiss her hands till they smarted 
under his lips. 


( Zo be continu d,) 








TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH, 


IN turning over the subjects which have engage d the public 
attention during any month in the year, it is imp ossib le not to 
be struck by the st mall space which the stage occupies in English 
contemporary history. In France the Theat re i risitiile may be 
said to divide with the Palais Bourbon the interest of the press 
and the people ; and the last new piece that is either out or 
coming out is ‘quite as general a subject of conversation in the 
capes and in society as the ministerial crisis. In England the 
law courts seem to take the place of the French t 
this owing to our greater seriousness, or to our greater wicked- 
ness ?), and when Parliament is not sitting there is generally 
some cause celébre to supply the leader-writer and the society 
man with pabulum. We have lately had a plethora of these 
morbid dramas, in which the characters and the crimes or mean- 
nesses are real. The case of Adams v. Coleridge was interesting 
solely from the fact that the Lord Chief Justice of England was 
defendant. Mr. Adams claimed the trifling sum of £20,000 for 
damage to his character, and, of course, he lost res —— suit; 
and the public were heartily g glad to get rid of the Coleridges and 
their family jars. But the ‘whole business ¢ hibited most un- 
pleasantly the enormous power over the ordinary run of sensitive 
mortals which a restless, aggressive man, without any delicacy, 
may have placed in his hands by circumstances. Mr. Adams 
scored all round. He got £500 aw arded him by Lord Monkswell, 


“by way of balm for healing ; ” he has married the daughter of 


the Lord Chief Justice, who, though certainly not in her first 
youth, is a very accomplished woman ; and he has got a very 
substantial dot out of his stately father-in-law. ; 

The case of Scott v. Sebright was one of those domest¢ 
tragedies which are played doubtl ess every day, but whose pro- 
duction before the public makes one doubt whether life and pro- 
perty are so much safer than they were in the days when Barry 
Lyndon forced his countess to the altar, or when people were 
smugeled off to private lunatic asylums. Miss Lina Scott 
petitioned the Court to have her marriage with Mr. Sebright 
declared null and void, upon the ground ‘that her consent was 
procured by duress and fraud. Unquestionably there was a great 
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deal in this case that was kept back from the public, as not 
legally relevant, but without which it was difficult to understand 
the eonduct of the parties. Miss Seott must either have been 
subjected to some pressure, « of which we know nothing, or she 
must be a girl of remarkably defective a rstanding ; for, being 
entitled to some £26,000, upon coming of age, under her father’ s 
will. and to a reversion of about as much again on her mother’s 
death, she appears to have accepted bills for Mr. Sebright, with- 
out any consideration, to the steve 8 of some £3,000. Having 
got somehow or other entangled in Mr. Sebright’s bill transac- 
tions, it was represented to her that, sain or other, she 
would be made a bankrupt, and put in prison, unless she married 
Mr. Sebright. How a girl, with such expectations, should have 
had any “dific ulty in raising £3,000 or £6,000 is a mystery. 
Anyhow, the girl was terrified to death by the unknown penal- 
ties of the law, and consented to meet Mr. Sebright one morning 
at the registrar’s office. Making every allowance for the discrep- 
ancy of evidence as to what to - place at the registrar's office, 
there can be no doubt that the state of the law relating to 
marriages before the registrar disgracefully lax, and ought to 
be reformed, in view of the fact that such marriages are likely to 
become more common in future. The registrar who married 
Miss Scott to Mr. Sebright could hardly have helped seeing that 
the young lady was being married very much against her will. 
In fact, he admitted noticing signs of impatience on the part of 
the bride, Her arm was rudely jerked, she pulled off the ring 
and flung it into the corner of the room ; yet this most discreet 
functionary asked no questions, but earned his fee. None of the 
girl’s relatives or friends were there, and it really is monstrous 
that a marriage should be concluded in this hole-and-corner 
fashion. The consent,—if not of parents or guardians, as in 
France,—at any rate, of both the parties concerned should be 
signified to the satisfaction of the registrar, who should 
be legally empowered to put any questions he pleased. To 
the credit of our law this marriage was declared null and void. 
The cross-petitions for divorce on the sround of adulter 
brought by Lord and Lady Colin Campbell should be a terrible 
warning to ambitious mothers of the danger of catchin 
a coronet, or a corner of a coronet, for their daughters. When 
one remembers that Mrs. Blood was perfeetly aware that 
the health of the man she designed for her daughter was, to say 
the least, bad, and that he had only a younger son’s portion of 
ten thousand pounds, one realises that the hunger for strawberr 
leaves must be almost as potent in the bosom of a fashionable 
mother as land- hunger in the breast of an Irish peasant, and far 
more easily satiafied. For only a very few rays of dueal sun- 
shine were suffered to warm the young ‘couple. Whilst the house 
in Cadogan Place was being got ready, they were allowed to stay 
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for a few days at Argyle Lodge, enveloped in brown holland, with 
a single sitting-room, and an only housemaid at their disposal. 
and when the young wife wrote to her august father-in-law to 
complain of his son, the Duke declined to have any further 
communications with her ladyship. Certainly these were very 
small bits of strawberry leaves to get in exchange for an unhappy 
life! The French papers have been full of “ Le procés Colin 
Campbell,” which, the /igaro insists, should be brought out at the 
Variétiés, under the title of “ Nos bons domestiques.” This paper 
is very great upon the evidence of Watson, “le cocher de cab,” 
who looked through the trap in the roof, and it persists in calling 


) 


the little house in Cadogan Place, “l'hotel de Cadogan Square!” 
Most people will agree with the French press, that in this, by 
reason of the perpetual repetition of the same disgusting facts, 
“on finit par se lasser de toutes ces saletés.” 

A considerable flutter was caused in the dovecotes of Bumble- 
dom by what Mr. Burt, M.P., addressing the National Conference 
of Miners at Manchester, called “the good and Radical, thorough- 
going speech ” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the coal 
and wine dues. Every ton of coals coming within fifteen 
emiles of St. Paul’s pays a duty of thirteenpence a ton, which 
produces £450,000 a year, of which £150,000 go to the Corpora- 
tion, and £300,000 to the Metropolitan Board of Works. These 
dues have been continued from time to time by Act of Parliament; 
but as they expire on the 5th July, 1889, the Corporation and 
the Metropolitan Board are anxious to get a Continuance Act 
passed, or at any rate to know what chance they will have of 
passing one in this Parliament. Three years ago they approached 
a Liberal Government on the subject, and received a severe snub 
from Mr. Leonard Courtney, then Secretary to the Treasury, who 
penned a Treasury Minute in the true Cobden Club style, 
declaring that the Government could not sanction an indirect tax 
on a necessary of life, ete. This did not create much surprise in 
the minds of the City and Metropolitan functionaries, but was 
set down to the double dose of original sin which taints Liberal 
Governments. From Lord Randolph Churchill these worthies 
not unnaturally expected a very different style of answer; 
indeed, the advent of a Conservative Government to power was 
regarded by them as a heaven-sent opportunity for securing the 
renewal of the coal dues. Judge of their surprise and rage, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his most aggressive manner, 
proceeded to pour upon their heads the stale contents of Mr. 
Courtney’s minute! They were told that the dues were a tax 
on a necessary of life; that they prevented the importation of 
cheap coal, such as might be used by the masses; that they 
operated hardly on the manufacturers in London; that the effect 
of the dues was to relieve the propertied classes; that they 
afforded them («¢., the Metropolitan Board of Works), not only 
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facilities, but temptations for raising large sums of money ; that 
the responsibility of the Government was peculiar in this matter, 
on account of the absence in London of representative municipal 
covernment ; and that an equal rate upon property for public 
objects was far less objectionable than an indirect tax upon 
a commodity. Sir James McGarel Hoge was visibly disturbed ; 
he is an old soldier, and he had hitherto regarded Lord Randolph 
Churchill as the Marlborough of our politics, the young general 
whom he would love, honour, and obey even unto death. But 
this was a little too much for the gallant veteran; he had seen 
many Chancellors of the Exchequer in his time; but never had 
he been so roughly handled before. He managed to collect him- 
self sufficiently to stammer out afew words, thanking his lordship 
for receiving the deputation, alluding to their disappointment, 
and hoping that the Government would ascertain the opinions of 
the metropolitan members of Parliament. The question of the 
respective merits of direct and indirect taxation is a wide one ; 
and the truth probably is that Lord Randolph, not having very 
much time at his disposal, had gone to the permanent officials at 
the Treasury for inspiration, and by them had been given the 
Minute of Mr. Leonard Courtney, which, being clear and decided, 
he caught at. Indirect taxation, as the economists tell us, is 
a concession to the weakness of humanity; it is not asked for, 
and therefore is not felt ; it costs next to nothing to collect; and 
is always very lucrative. This particular indirect tax brings in 
nearly half a million a year, and until the Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer made his speech, we will be bound not one man in ten 
had ever heard of the coal dues. These dues have given us the 
Chelsea, Victoria, and Albert Embankments, Southwark Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, the new street, not yet finished, from 
Charing Cross to Bloomsbury, the General Post Office, Holborn 
Viaduct, Queen Victoria Street ; they have provided an enormous 
amount of employment for the working classes, for whom they 
have erected all over London splendid lodging-houses; and their 
Ce ntinuance is now asked for to provide more open spaces in and 
about London for the public recreation, and to proceed with im- 
provements, which are fast making our metropolis the handsomest, 
as well as the largest, city in the world. Further, it may be 
atirmed, and will, by those who have any knowledge of the London 
tatepayers, be readily admitted, that the 24d. to the rate, which 
would be required to make good the coal and wine dues, will not 
and cannot be imposed. Therefore, the cessation of the dues will 
nean the stoppage of metropolitan improvements, and £450,000 
the less spent in the employment of labour. Putting aside as 
mere pedantry the abstract objections to indirect taxation, what 
are we to get in return for this sacrifice ? The answer is, cheap 
coal for the masses, which is a very good hustings ery. But will 
coal be cheaper for the poor? It is a mere matter of economic 
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experience that, although the imposition of a aon is always 
followed by a rise in the price of an article, the abolition of 
a duty is not, as a rule, followed by a reduction in its price, for 
the simple reasou that the retailer has his market and his price, 
and will not alter them, especially if the article be a necessary, 
or it may be that the merchant will not alter his price to te 
retailer ; but, in nine cases out of ten, it is the merchant or the 
retailer who profit by the abolition of a duty, and not the con- 
sumer. The n, again, it must be remembered that the poor buy 
their coals in very small quantities at a time, sometimes jn 
penn’orths. Ifthe 13d. a ton were abolished, the reduction on 
a penn orth of coal ought to be the twentieth part of a penny. 
Is it likely, is it even possible, that the retailer of coal should 
make this reduction? This question will be fought out in 
Parliament; and it is absurd to say that London has no repre- 
— government when it has sixty-two members of Parlia- 
ment, who control every pcg the Me eropalita in Board of Works. 


Hardly less excitement was caused in certain quarters by the 
decision of the Postmaster- Gene ral to seve vie connection which 
had subsisted for for ty-seven years between the Po st Office and 
the Cunard and White Star lines of steamers, and to transfer 


the American mail service to the Inman, the Guion, and the North 
German Lloyd lines. What Mr. Raike s said was practically this. 
The existing contracts with the White Star and Cunard Com- 
panies expired on the lst of December; and it then became the 
object of the Government, in view of the fact that sometimes as 
many as five mails a week are despatched from the United States 
to this country, to see if it were not possible to increase as well 
as cheapen the carriage of English letters to America. The 
result of their negotiations was that there are now three mails a 
week running to the States instead of two, and that the cost to 
the country is £50,000 instead of £75,000. We invited tenders 
in the open market, says Mr. Raikes, and the White Star and 
Cunard lines claimed the monopoly of the mails, and refused to 
take any if they were not allowed all; the Guion Line owns the 
two fastest steamers on the Atlantic, the Alaska and the Arizona; 
the Inman Line is a Liverpool company ; and as for the North 
German Lloyd, though it is a foreign line, its ships are built by 
British builders, and manned by British hands. Our object was 
to get as many mails carried for as low a cost, and at as fast a 
speed as possible, and finding that the German and the American 
lines gave us better terms than the White Star and the Cunard, 
we closed with the former. On the other hand, the Postmaster 
has been much blamed for giving the Government mails to 
foreign companies; and it was contended, at a great indignation 
meeting held at Liverpool, that the old route vid Queenstown 
was much more convenient for the North, and that ‘indeed the 
necessity of sending Thursday’s mail down to Southampton t0 
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catch the German steamer would entail the greatest inconveni- 
ence upon the commercial communities of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Glasgow. In the meantime the Postmaster-General has 
plunged into litigation with the discarded companies. It appears 
that Her Majesty claims the right, under an early statute of her 
reign, to put mail bags on b yard any vessel she likes. The 
White Star and Cunard lines refused at first to take the bags 
containing what are called “ship letters” from the Government 
tenders; but the White Star finally received a bag under pro- 
test, and the Attorney-General applied to the High Court of 
Justice for an injunction to compel the defendant companies to 
carry any mails the Post Office may like to give them at a 
certain rate of payment. Mr. Raikes says he is determined to 
break down the old ring of Cunard, White Star, and Inman; 
but monopolies die hard, and apparently he will have some 
little trouble, and will no doubt incur much unpopularity. 

The political event of the month was the great Conterence 
of Liberal Unionists at Willis’ss Rooms, on the 7th of December, 
under the presidency of Lord Hartington. It was said by 
those about him that Mr. Gladstone was still confident that he 
would succeed in breaking up the alliance between the Liberal 
Unionists and the Tories, and that he would shortly lead back 
to place and power a united Liberal party. Any such illu- 
sion must have been rudely dissipated by the meeting at 
Willis's Rooms. The only note of uncertainty in the proceed- 
ings was struck by Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram, which looked 


like hedging. One sentence ran thus: 

‘Our opposition is confined to the defeated policy. If that be frankly abandoned 
we are ready to discuss any safe scheme, but must first have assurance that the old 
plan, or one equally objectionable, will not be proposed.” 


Of course Mr. Chamberlain is haunted by the fact that the suc- 
cessorship to Mr. Gladstone is vacant, and may fall to Mr. John 
Morley or Sir William Harcourt. It is quite impossible that Mr. 

Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain can ever be reconciled; hence 
the undying objection to the “old plan.” But Mr. Gladstone is 
in his seventy- -eighth or seventy-ninth year; and though we 

believe he will continue to exercise a disturbing influence upon 
polities for many years to come, it is evident that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is getting nervous about his own position. It would indeed 
be a bitter pill if John Morley, the prodige, the journalist, 
received into the political family with so much effusion because 
thought to be a brilliant man of letters, but not in the least a 
politician, were to be the recipient of the Gladstonian mantle. 
And so Mr. Chamberlain is striving might and main to detach 
adherents from Mr. Gladstone (possibly from Lord Hartington ? 
to mollify animosity ; or, failing these things, perhaps he is pre- 
paring for the familiar manceuvres of backing down. At any 
rate, "he sends ambiguous telegrams. But there was no am- 
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biguity about Mr. Bright and Lord Hartington. Mr. Bright, 
whose every word has a power that can hardly be exa zoerated 
with the masses, wrote that 


“the course taken by Mr. Gladstone since the close of the Session has astonished 
me; and has given me great trouble. His speaking and writing, and especially hig 
reception of the Irish deputation, seem to me to have driven him so far on a wrong 
eourse that we can have no hope of any more moderate policy from him. . . . At this 
moment his allies in Ireland, Dillon, O’Brien, and Co., are driving matters to an 
extremity, and he and Mr. Parnell say nota word to arrest or to lessen the calamity, 

. Mr. Gladstone is leading the bulk of the Liberal party in support of the men 
who are the authors of the desperate struggle which is now being waged between the 
owners and occupiers of land in Ireland. His voice is not heard on behalf of peace 


and moderation. .. . if I were forced to speak, I should have to say some strong 
things, and I fear much I might not be of any real servic: | could say nothing with- 
eut seeming to attack Mr. Gladstone. .. . I hope your meeting may be large and 
influential, and that its effect may be good in the country, and that it may add 


strength to the Government, as far as it may be our duty to support them.” 


Lord Hartington complained that since the general election, 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends had made no attempt at recon- 
eiliation with the Unionists, and had simply adhered to their 
rejected bill. -Under these circumstances, their duty, said the 
leader of the Unionists, was clear—viz., to continue to keep 
Mr. Gladstone out, and the Conservatives in; nor do I think, 
added his lordship, amid some good-humoured laughter, that 
the most Radical amongst us has, hitherto, had much reason 
to complain of Her Majesty’s Government. Lord Hartington 
msisted with great earnestness that the question in Ireland was 
not any more a struggle between parties about the merits or 
demerits of a defeated measure; it was a desperate struggle 
between the forces of order and disorder, of law and anarchy; and 
it was the duty of every right-thinking and patriotic citizen to 
assist the Government in asserting, by whatsoever means it might 
find necessary, those elementary principles of honesty and or Jer r, 
on which every society must be built. The greatest eagerness 
was displayed by the Liberals present to dissociate themselves from 
the party of anarchy, and the greatest indignation that Mr. 
Gladstone should have linked the name of the Liberal party with 
that of the Irish Nationalists. Lord Salisbury spoke the: next 
night at the City Conservative Club, and after expressing 4 
cordial approval of Lord Hartington’s speech . declared that it was 
impossible “to found a nation upon organised embezzlement.’ 
The plan of campaign advocated by Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and 
Co., was wee they could eall in the ¢ City a swindling concern. 


“ Tt is right,” said the leader of the Tory party, “that the landlords, like every one 
else, should be considerate, forbearing, and merciful in the exercise of their just rights. 
That is a duty imposed upon all by the religion which we profess. But the fact that 
that duty is imposed upon us does not diminish our right by a single atom. If my 
neighbour gives money to a mendicant on the roadside, and I re fuse to do it, that is no 
excuse for the mendicant proceeding to highway robbery on me. 


With regard to legislation for Ireland, the noble marques: said, 


‘* Firat, local government in England and Scotland; and then, in due time, local 
government for Ireland.” 
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From these two speeches two things are evident ; first, that the 
alliance of the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives is as 
compact and as consolidated as if it was publicly soldered by a 
Coalition Ministry ; second, that the Government are determined, 
if necessary, to apply to Parliament for special powers to defeat 
the National League, and to enforce the fulfilment of contraets. 
Lord Hartington’s speech at Willis’s Rooms was sentence of death 
to Mr. Gladstone, who may beat himself to pieces against so 
formidable a combination. Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury 
are both men of great tenacity, their enemies say, obstinacity ; 
they both have a great deal of power in England ; they are neither 
of them old ; and when they are really united, it will take some 
very extraordinary, and hitherto undiscerned, force to overthrow 
them. 

The plan of campaign, of which Mr. John Dillon has the honour 
of being the father, is simplicity itself. The tenants on an estate 
meet together, and settle amongst themselves how much rent they 
can conveniently pay. They then go in a body to the agent, and 
demand the reduction on the judicial rent, which they have decided 
on (usually 40 per cent.), and upon this being refused, they hand 
over to “a trustee ” of the National League the 60 or 50 per cent. 
of their rent, which they are good enough to consider due. It is 
this “plan ” which Lord Salisbury tersely described as “ organised 
embezzlement,’ and for advocating which Mr. Dillon has been 
summoned to appear before the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, 
and tind sureties for his good behaviour. 

On the Continent affairs have been getting more and more 
unsettled, and the “signs of coming storm” are now unmistak- 
able. Russia has withdrawn the impetuous Kaulbars from 
Bulgaria; and Turkey has sent thither Gadbau Effendi, who 
seems to be devoted to the Russian interest. Prince Nicolas of 
Mingrelia has been formally proposed as a candidate for the 
throne by the Turkish envoy, and has been indignantly rejected 
by Bulgaria as an obscure Asiatic princeling. Thereupon Turke 
addressed a circular note to the Powers, and requested the Bul- 
garian Regents to resign, which they refused to do, but de- 
spatched three deputies to the capitals of Europe, to lay before 
the Powers their case. These delegates have already been most 
graciously received by Count Kalnoky at Pesth, who recognised 
the legality of their Government, and their right to elect their 
Prince, subject to the approval of the Powers; and although 
there is little likelihood of their being received at St. Petersburg, 
as they profess ardently to desire, they will be heard in Berlin 
and London, if not in Paris. But it is not so much the Eastern 
question, which, like the poor, is ever with us, that has caused 
uneasiness amongst the prophets and on the Bourse, as the rela- 
tions between France and Germany, which for some mysterious 
reason are suddenly supposed to have become seriously strained. 
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Germany has decided to increase her army by forty thousand 
men, and a bill for that purpose is now before the Reichstag. 
The speeches made in support of this proposed increase of the 
army by Count von Moltke and General Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorf have been of the most alarming tone, all the more go from 
their avoidance of bombast, and calm consideration of the econ- 
tingency of war between France and Germany. If these speeches 
had been made by regular parliamentarians, one would have been 
disposed to allow a ‘large discount for the exigencies of party 
warfare, and ascribe much to the anxiety of a minister to pass 
his bill. But Count von Moltke is not a parliamentarian, and 
despises the manceuvring of the lobbies. What is even more dis- 
quieting than Count von Moltke’s words is Prince Bismarck’s 
silence. Whenever the chancellor lies perdu, there is thunder in 
the air. It cannot be said that France has been provocative of 
late, for she has been completely absorbed in another ministerial 
crisis. On the 3rd of December, when the budget was before the 
chamber, M. Raéul Duval moved an amendment for the suppres- 
sion of the sub-prefects, who, it may be explained, are the con- 
necting administrative link between the Prefect, who re presents 
the central government, and the mayor, or municipal council. 
The sacrifice of the sub- prefects, who, everybo ly admits, are an 
irreproachable body of officials, and, during the disorganisation 
of the Commune, simply saved France from administrative chaos, 
was proposed in the interests of economy. Whe “es r the deputies 
felt that the growing expenditure was discrediting the Republic 
with the country, or whether the Right joined w vith the extreme 
Left out of pure mischief, the amendment was carried, and M. de 
Freycinet resigned. It was at first thought that M. Floquet, the 
President of the Chamber, would succeed to the Presidency of the 
Council (as the French Premier is called), and, in effect, he was 
sent for by M. Grévy. To the surprise of every one, a politician, 
known to be ambitious, who has conciliated his opponents, and 
increased his friends by his courtesy, his tact, and his wit in the 
Chair, declined the offer of becoming President of the Council, 
and advised M. Grévy to send for M. Goblet, who was Minister of 
Public Instruction in M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet, and who brought 
forward a “loi scolaire,” in which he displayed the most rancorous 
and petty hostility to ‘religion and its ministers. M. Goblet ac- 
cepted the task of forming: a cabinet, which he achieved by taking 
on the previous cabinet en bloc, with two new additions: M. 
Berthelot, a professor of chemistry, and Member of the Institute, 
as Minister of Public Instruction; M. Dauphin, a young judge 
from Amiens, with a marvellous resemblance to Baron the actor, 
as Minister of Finance; and the Minister for Foreign Afiairs, 
M. Goblet. When the Goblet Ministry appe ared re the 
Chamber they were received in the most glac ial manner by the 
deputies, who could not help remarking “that it was the old 
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Cabinet, without M. de Freycinet, whose value was incontestable, 
and whose personal — ; ity was great. The new President of 
the Council announced in the “Ministerial Address, which he read 
both in the Chamber and the Senate, that the Government would 
continue to pursue in foreign affairs “the firm and prudent 
policy ” of their predece ssor, which may mean anything or 
nothing; and indeed it is universally recognised that the Goblet 
Ministry is only a stop-gap, and of no real significance in the 
history of France. A state of parties in which there are one 
hundred and eighty Monarchists and Imperialists, who, objecting 
to the Republican form of government, vote against every Re- 
publican minister, and ninety Jacobins, who coalesce with the 
Reactionaries, because they wish to bring about another revolu- 
tion, must sooner or later be swept away. General Boulanger 
remains Minister of War, without a seat in either House of Par- 
liament—that is the cardinal fact of French politics at the present 
hour. If there is any man capable of leading France against 
Germany it is Boulanger; he is the soldier of democracy, and he 
will chain democracy “under his feet, as others have done before 
him. And if this war of revanche is really coming, will it be a 
repetition of 1870; or will Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, or 
England be drawn in? Who can tell ? 

Italy has just lost one of her greatest statesmen by the death 
of Signor Minghetti, who was Prime Minister from 1873 to 1876, 
but who has been out of active politics for the last ten years. 
He was eighty years of age, was a Moderate Liberal in politics, 
married a relation of Lord Acton, and was said by M. de Laveléye 
to resemble Mr. Gladstone, both in appearance, and in the style 
of his eloquence. 
A. A. B. 


































































Critical 


THE STORY OF THE 
NATION'S CARTHAGE.* 


We have much pleasure in intro- 
ducing to our readers another in- 
stalment of the “Story of the Nation's 
Carthage,’ from,the pen of Mr. 
Church, who enjoys a high and 
well-earned reputation as a popu- 
lar historian. This time he has 
taken for his subject the history 
of the great merchant republic 
of antiquity, the inheritor of 
the trade of Tyre and Sidon in 
the West. Carthage, however, did 
not pursue the uniformly pacific 
policy of its ancestors, but on occa- 
sion added conquest to trade, and 
its history presents many analogies 
with that of Venice, Genoa, and the 
other Italian trading republics of 
the Middle Ages, and with the Indian 
possessions of France and England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; traders at all times 
ripening into conquerors when time 
and opportunity permitted ; colon- 
ists or settlers, in the true sense of 
the word, never. The book contains 
first a very well-written account of 
the early and legendary history of 
the Great City ; next, of the struggle 
with the Greeks for the possession 
of Sicily; chapters upon the con- 
stitution, religion, revenue. com- 
merce, and discoveries of the 
Carthaginians then succeed ; and the 
volume concludes with a description 
of the long struggle with Rome and 
the destruction of Carthage. Shortly 


*“ The Story of the Nation’s Carth- 
age.” By A. J. CuouronH, M.A., with 
the collaboration of A. GILMAN, M.A. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 




































































Notices. 


described, the Punic state consisted 
of a league of a few Carthaginian 
towns surrounded by a ring of 
tributary Lybian cities and depend- 
ent tribesin Africa,and bya number 
of outlying factories in Spain and 
the Mediterranean Islands pursuing 
a commercial and defensive policy, 
employing mercenaries to defend 
its trade when necessary. Wars of 
conquest were usually forced upon 
it by some too powerful general, 
as in the case of the acquisition of 
Spain by the Barca family, or to 
extinguish a commercial rival, as in 
the case of the Greeks and Romans ; 
but war, as a matter of policy, was 
always distasteful to the ruling 
aristocracy. The strategy of its 
enemies consisted invariably in 
sowing dissension among the 
tributaries of Carthage, and the 
peculiarity of the second Punic war 
consisted in the employment of the 
same weapon against the newly- 
conquered Italian subjects of Rome. 
Had the latter been to its depend- 
encies a foreign power as Carthage 
was, and not a partaker in Italian 
sympathies, the result of the war 
would have been far otherwise. 

Making allowance for the paucity 
of materials mainly obtained from 
unfriendly sources, we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Church and his 
co-labourer upon the successful 
performance of their task. The 
book is well got up with the excep- 
tion of the maps, in which improve- 
ment is much to be desired. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER 
QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


We are somewhat disappointed to 
find that these'two volumes of solid 
historical matter extend only from 
1836 to 1880, because ‘the last six 
years have been fruitful of events 
which merited notice In a work 
professing to be a sort of jubilee 
history of our Indian empire. [If 
we were Conservative in our views 
we might find an explanation for 
Captain Trotter’s apparent unwill- 
ingness to describe Lord Ripon’s 
viceroyalty m the fact that he is so 
very Gladstonian in ‘his sympathies, 
thathaving slaughtered Lord Lytton 
as a contemptible failure he did not 
like to weaken the effect of his 
partisan history by admittmg that 
Ripon was a greater failure still. 
It is very noteworthy, as carrying 
a curious condemnation of the 
Marquis of Ripon and his policy, 
that while Lord Lytton experiences 
no difficulty in finding plenty of 
Conservative writers to praise his 
viceregal career, no Liberal appears 
to care to whitewash Lord Ripon. 
Captain Trotter, at any rate, does 
not attempt to do so, except in 
a fulsome epilogue, a page long. 
However, even the section devoted 
to Lord Lytton is very meagre, and 
we may say at once that the history 
is very much better at the beginning 
than towards the close. Writing 
contemporary history is very hard 
work, and one’s capacity can be 
readily gauged by any ordinary 
general reader. Captain Trotter 
prefers leaving this task to others, 
and we venture to say that any one 
who would write a fair account of 
India since 1876 would please the 
public far more than by writing 
over again what has been written 
sufficiently about by more capable 
hands than Captain Trotter’s. If 
he had issued his book in 1881 it 
might have interested the generality 
of readers ; as it is, it appears five 
yearslate. Thepublishers have done 
their best to make a good book of 


_*“History of India under Queen 

Victoria.”’ By Captain Lione. J, 

{erTEn. London : W.H. Allen & Co. 
6. 
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it, but except in the first volume 


we cannot say they have been much 
aided by the author. 


CAPITAL.* 


THE appearance of the great classic 
of the modern socialist economy 
in English is an “event” for all 
thinking people throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with whom Ger- 
man or French are not as easy 
reading as their mother tongue. 
Were we called upon to designate 
the three most ‘“ epoch-making’”’ 
works of the century, we should 
not, we think, be far wrong in 
naming Hept’s ‘“ Phinomenologie 
des Geristes,”’ Darwins “ Origin of 
Species,’ and Marx’s “ Kapital.” 
In a brief notice like the present it 
would be absurd to touch upon the 
subject matter of a treatise like 
“Capital.” A work of such close 
reasoning, such fulness of illustra- 
tion, and such wide-reaching im- 
port, cannot be discussed within the 
limits of an ordinary notice. An 
increasing number of persons 
throughout the civilised world 
regard Marx as the protagonist of 
a new social science, just as Coper- 
nicus and Kepler were the pro- 
tagonists of a new physical science. 
It therefore behoves all who have 
any interest, not merely in politica! 
economy in the narrow sense, but 
the great social problem, generally 
to study these volumes. If time 
be a consideration with them, let 
them take first of all the new 
economy, leaving the illustrative 
portions to be perused at leisure. 
It is an interesting fact, we may 
mention, as regards these illustra- 
tive sections, that a body of Oxford 
undergraduates, who set themselves 
to check the multitudinous Blue- 
book references of Marx, could find 


*“<Oapital: A Critical Amalysis of 
Captalist Production.” By Kar. Marx. 
Translated from the third German edition 
of Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, 
and edited by Frederick Engels. Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey «& Co. 
1887. 
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no instance of inaccuracy, and only 
one which bore the appearance of 
slight exaggeration. Even oppo- 
nents admitted them to be a 
judicial and uncoloured transcrip- 
tion of the reports. In the present 
first part of the “Capital,” England 
is the typical country from which 
Marx draws his illustrations, inas- 
much as it was in England that 
the social machine industry first 
developed itself. 

With respect to the translation, 
it seems to be accurate without 
being pedantically literal. The 
name of Frederick Engel on the 
title-page is indeed of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that none of 
the sense of the original has been 
allowed to evaporate in the English 
version. At the same time it would 
be impossible, in any translation, 
to reproduce the peculiar flavour of 
Marx’s style. The whole scientific 
value of the treatise is, we have 
no hesitation in saying, retained in 
its English dress, but as a work of 
literary art, which some portions of 
it certainly are, “Das Kapital” 
must be read in the original Ger- 
man to be fully appreciated. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON.* 


WE will not sketch, even in barest 
outline, the plot of Mr. Besant’s 
latest story, for it is a book that 
every one should read for himself 
or herself ; indeed, were we not per- 
suaded that the mind ecclesiastic is 
irrevocably committed to the quod 
semper principle, we would urge 
that “ Children of Gibeon” be ap- 
pointed to be read in churches. 
But since it is not permitted unto 
orthodoxy to doubt that the Books 
of the Kings of ancient Israel 
afford more instructive lessons 
and more profitable subjects of 
meditation than the chronicles of 
the common people of modern 


* “ Children of Gibeon.” By WALTER 
BESANT. Three vols. London : Chatto 
& Windus. 1886. 
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England, we content ourselves with 
the expres ion of a wish that the 
work, issued in a cheaper form. 
might become as familiar to English 
households as is the Elstow tinker’s 
allegory. Herein is the record of 
a ‘* progress ”’ quite as arduous as 
that related by Bunyan, and more 
unselfish ; for whereas Christian 
was driven out of his native coun- 
try and led to forsake wife and 
children by a dreadful sound in his 
ea’®rs foreboding his ow n de struction. 
it was the vision of another’s woe 

‘the spectre of the work-girl, half- 
starved, overworked, uncomplain- 
ing "’—that constrained the heroine 
in Mr. Besant’s tory to exchange 
her delightful West End home for 
life among the work-folk in Ivy 
Lane, Hoxton. Herein, too. are 
silhouettes of Selfishness and Greed. 
monsters as hideous as A pollyon, 
and descriptions of the SOrrows of 
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dungeons darker and deeper than 
that of Doubting Castle, and a 
gaoler every whit as grim and 
terrible as Giant Di spair. And 
herein is pictured a prospect, to our 
mind, not less beautiful than that 
which, in Bunyan’s dream, met the 
eyes of the pilgrims on their entry 
into the land of Beulah. As Mr. 
Besant Says, 


. 
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urely las ey : 
=| 1 > : 1 
ne woria pevan any arean more gene- 
rous and more noble than this of the 
Socialist, insomuch that there are some 


who think that it was first revealed to 
the world by the Son of God Himself. 
It is so beautiful that it will never be 
suffered to be forcotten. so b autiful 
that mankind will henceforth be continu- 
ally occupied in trying to make ita 
practical reality ; and with every succes- 
sive failure, will always be drawing 
nearer and nearer to the coal, until at 
last, if the kind gods consent, even after 
many years and many g nerations, 1t 
shall be won, and with it the Kingdom 
long talked of and little understood.” 


In “Children of Gibeon” Mr. 
Besant has displayed all his wonted 
power of insight, humour, satire, 
and sympathy ; and the intention 
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of the story is as admirable as its 
art. 


‘‘The oppression of the orking 
woman is no new thing. It has not 
been discovered ‘yesterday or the day 
before. It has been preached and 
described over and over again. Never 
a year passes but some one writes 


indignantly about their treatment. It 
is fifty years since Hood’s ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ was wiitten, and forty since 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Cry of the Children.’ 
Well, the children have long since been 
released, and yet the women remain in 
their misery.” 

The rapidly progressing conversion 
into an edifice of brick and stone 
of an imaginary Palace of Delight, 
described in a certain “ impossible 
story,” induces a belief that the 
wrongs and sufferings of the London 
needlewoman will not have been so 
graphically depicted by Mr. Besant 
in his present novel altogether in 
vain, 


NEW ZEALAND YEAR-BOOK, 
1886-87.* 


Tis bulky volume does justice in 
size and contents to the aspiring 
character of one of the most en- 
terprising and ambitious British 
colonies. It consists of nearly 
JOO pages, copiously illustrated by 
excellent maps, and deals with 
almost every conceivable subject 
connected with New Zealand. The 
editor is Mr. Stonehewer Cooper, 
the author of two popular books, 
“Coral Sands,” and the “ High- 
lands of Cantabria,” assisted to a 
slight degree by Mr. G. Vesey 
Stewart, J.P. Primarily intended 
for the use of intending settlers, 
tourists, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, it contains at the same time 
an ample store of interesting infor- 
mation for the general reader. In 
regard to type, arrangement, and 
literary character of the contents, 
it may be fitly designated as one of 
the best colonial handbooks extant. 
Whether intending colonists will 


* “ New Zealand Year-Book,. 1886-87.” 
By H. SrONEHEWER Cooper. London : 
Messrs, Sampson, Low, & Co. 1886. 
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study it as seriously as they ought 
is a moot point, but we do hope 
that English merchants and manu- 
facturers, anxious for fresh fields 
for enterprise, will invest in the 
volume. As for politicians, who 
pretend to be authorities on colonial 
questions, they will find within its 
redcoversabundance of fresh matter 
to dissipate current misconceptions 
regarding New Zealand. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY.* 
THE keynote of Mr. Jones's capital 
novel is struck in the motto he has 
taken for it from the “Song of 
Solomon ”— 

‘Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it; if a 
man would give all the substance of his 
for love, it would be utterly con- 
temned,” 


Ouse 


In too many novels nowadays it is 
the custom io make love a very 
poor affair; the heroes and the 
heroines, it is true, often run 
through terrible dangers and com- 
mit great crimes on behalf of Cupid, 
but Cupid himself is a very weak, 
feeble little god, and at the end of 
the novel one asks oneself why 
flesh and blood should have been 
stirred so much about a mere trifle. 
Mr. Jones’s “ Excellent Mystery ”’ is 
a striking exception to this stilted 
form of novel With him love is 
the central point, the pivot round 
which his characters move, and the 
ideal they strive after is something 
substantial, which excites his readers 
quite as much as his own characters, 
and provokes a thrilling interest in 
his story. Deborah is a very fine 
conception, and occupies a powerful 
position in the story, which is main- 
tained throughout with a skill 
indicating the true artist. Robert 
Pride, whose love for her provides 
the elements of the story, is sketched 
with equal skill, and is a hero who 
will charm all lady readers more 


By C. 


* “An Excellent Mystery.” 
London : Sonnen- 


DAVENPORT JONES, 
schein. Lowrey & Co. 
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readily, we imagine, than he suc- 
ceeded with Deborah, whose way- 
wardness required repressing by 
contact with the troubles that beset 
the beautiful as the plain of woman- 
kind. 


FAMOUS PLAYS.* 


Mr. FirzGeraALD Mo.uoy has ob- 
tained another decided success in 
the department of literature he has 
made peculiarly hisown. Readers 
of ‘‘ Court Life Below Stairs ” and 
“ Royalty Restored” will find im 
his present work the same skilful 
portraiture, picturesqueness of de- 
scription, and charm of piquant 
anecdote and sparkling comment 


that characterised his_ earlier 
volumes. With unusual capacity 


for arduous, patient investigation, 
Mr. Molloy possesses exceptional 
power of making the dry bones he 
has unearthed live, and of vividly 
reproducing people and scenes of a 
bygone time. In the book before 
us he gives a concise and fairly 
exact account of the playhouses 
of the Restoration, a recital of the 
circumstances under which certain 
plays were written and produced, 
some particulars of their authors, 
and extracts from contemporary 
criticisms. The plays selected are 
Congreve’s Love for Love, Addison’s 
Cato, Gay’s Beggar's Opera, John- 
son’s /rene, Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer, Sheridan’s Rivals and 
School for Scandal, Sheridan 
Knowles’ Virginiusand The Hunch- 
back, and Lord Lytton’s dramas. 
While “Famous Plays” is free 
from the occasional inaccuracies 
and mannerisms which detracted 
somewhat from the merit of the 
author’s previous works, Mr. Mol- 
loy’s style is as bright and incisive 
as ever. But what impels this 
writer, in his dedications, to lay 
the colour on with a knife, or 
rather with a trowel ? 


* “Famous Plays.” By J. FitTz- 
GERALD MoLuoy. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1886. 
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THROUGH DEEP WATERS.’ 
Horace A. NELSON believes, with 
a good many other novel writers, 
that, in order to have powerful 
scenes 1n his work, a real villain is 
essential, and accordingly in the 
first chapter we make his acquaint- 
ance before we get to know ‘the 
heroine. Maxwell Holt is a com- 
mon product of our times, hand- 
some and vicious, educated and 
lazy, ambitious of being rich and 
quite unscrupulous as to the means 
of realising his aim, a gambler and 
a cheat, and, in a word, as nice- 
spoken a scamp as one would expect 


to meet in any club in London. Of 


course, finding Ethel is rich, he 
determines to win her for her 
money, although she was lovely 


enough to have satisfied any true 
hero even had her dowry been wil. 
She had 


delicate oval fa and the most 
dainty little head in the world, crowned 
with a wavy mass of golden brown ha 
her eyes were large and brilliant, and of 
the most beautiful blue-grey c , 
fringed with curling brown lashes, and 
surmounted w iful 
pencilled eyebrows ; her nose small and 
straigh with finely-cut, sensitive nos- 
trils, the mouth at once firm and tender 
with its delicate c1 son lips and pearly 
teeth.’ 


} 


Moreover, she had a most charming 
disposition, and was far too good 
to be exposed to the plots of the 
scoundrel Maxwell Holt. How he 
nearly succeeded in his base designs 
is capitally worked out, and the end 
of the novel will please all, who, 
like ourselves, like a good end to a 
novel as well as a good beginning. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE 
ROUGONS. t+ 


HAVING published about a dozen 
of Zola’s realistic novels, some of 
which appear to have had a sur- 


* “Through Deep Waters.” By 
Horace A. NeLson. London : Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. : 

+The Fortune of the Rougons.” By 


EMILE ZOLA. London: Messrs. Vizetelly 
W Co. 1886. 
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prising sale in this country, Messrs. 
Vizetelly have issued the first of 
the series— The Fortune of the 
Rougons.” English novel writers, 
as a rule, dislike “series ;” and 
“sequels,” once In vogue, are now 
quite out of fashion. More than 
one French writer, however, has 
set down at the outset of his career, 
and deliberately planned a.dozen or 
twenty novels, to work out some 
particular theory. In the case of 
Zola, many years ago he announced 
his intention of writing a score or 
more of novels, 

“which shall show how a family, a 
small group of persons, comports itself 
amidst the surroundings in which it is 
placed, expanding and giving birth to 
ten, twenty individuals, who appear at 
first sight extremely dissimilar, but 
who, on examination, will be found to 
be intimately connected with each other. 
Heredity, the same as gravity, is 
governed by certain laws.” 

Fourteen of the books planned 
have already been issued, and as 
the sale of Zola’s works is enormous, 
and the prejudice against him is 
disappearing, he has every en- 
couragement to complete the series. 
In the meantime, whether he has 
established the truth of his theory 
as to heredity or not, he 
certainly succeeded in producing 
several novels, which, with all their 
filth, are imperishable. ‘“ The For- 
tune of the Rougons,” if not such 
a masterpiece as “Germinal,” is a 
powerful description of French 
provincial life during the period 
of the coup détat, and so full of 
dramatic incident that once one 
begins to read it, the difficulty is 
to iay down the book until the end 
is reached. 


has 


RED ROONEY.* 


Mr. BALLANTYNE, who must have 
written as many books for boys as 
any author living, tells us in the 
preface that 

“we are too much accustomed to think 
of Eskimos as a bluff, hairy race of 





*“ Red Rooney.” By R. M. BALLAN- 


TYNE. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1886 
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savages, whose chief characteristics are 
in spearing of seals, and the upheaval of 
arms and opening of eyes in glaring 
astonishment at the arrival of discovery 
ships. This is an incorrect view,of then. 
The present volume ,seeks to modify 
that view by attempting to show that 
they have interesting domestic arrange- 
ments, and are affected by joys,sorrows, 
hopes, fears, perplexities, and aspirations 
after the good, true, and :beautiful—very 
much like, ourselves.” 

We hardly think that the average 
Board-school boy has such a low 
opinion of the Eskimo as Mr. . 
Ballantyne makes out,or that after 
reading “‘Red Rooney” he will 
have a correct impression, although 
the author does his best, from the 
‘man and a brother” standpoint, 
to put his reader and the Eskimo 
on a level. Still it-is a capital book 
of adventure, and, so long as they 
get plenty of fun, boys care little 
for correct or incorrect impressions. 


EARLY ENGLISH 
VOYAGERS.* 


Now that the Germans are pushing 
themselves into every field of ac- 
tivity, and rivalling England in 
exploring Africa and other little- 
known parts of the world, it is 
well that the rising generation 
should be stimulated to increased 
exertion by such works as that on 
which Mersrs. Nelson & Sons have 
issued with the above title. It is 
divided into three parts, dealing 
respectively with Drake, Cavendish, 
and Dampier. The list is small, 
and might be easily extended ; but 
perhaps it is better that a compre- 
hensive account should be given of 
three foremost voyagers than a 
meagre description of thirty. The 
book is very well written, being 
carefully accurate throughout, al- 
though a little more patriotic fire 
might have been infused into it. 
In the life of Dampier the tone, 
particularly towards the close, is 
unnecessarily pessimist. Because 
Dampier died in relative obscurity, 





* “Barly English Voyagers.” London : 
T. Nelson & Son. 1886. 
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the author closes the biography with 
the melancholy gasp—* So much for 
human fame!” Dampier, however, 
has been remembered a great deal 
more thaninnumerable other heroes, 
and quite as much as he deserved ; 
what more could be desired? Itis 
a mistake to introduce a wet blanket 
into books for boys; they are sure 
to be repressed enough (if repress- 
ing is necessary, which we doubt) 
the moment they enter the world 
and confront its difficulties. 

The book is very handsomely 
got up, and the sixteen illustrations 
are excellently executed. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC." 


To any person desirous of stiff 
reading during the day and plenty 
of dreams at night, we strongly 
recommend this “digest of the 
writings of Eliphas Levi,” the 

‘great French Kabbalist and oc oe 
who in the third quarter 





Magic.” sy 
Lond on 


* «The Mysteries of 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
Mr, George Redway. 
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published his immortal elu 

‘ M ysteri¢ s of Magic,’ 
tion of France and the 
Hebraistic pseudonym of E 
Zahed.’” 


Mr. Waite dedi 


‘idations of 
tor the instruc- 
world, under the 


iphas Levi 


ates his book to the 


‘sublime spirit ” of this great man, 
who 
‘laid the founda S that Kabbalistic 
knowledge, w cD V l lly led him 
throug! the darkest ths of esot rism 
to his reconciliation of religion and 
science, 
~ his last nonsensical moments 
liphas Levi appears to have run 
UW: ay with a“ beautifu girl of six- 
teats” who after a at in turn 
ran away from him apoledilie 


during the pe riod when he had 
abandoned the realms of common 
sense for ‘‘ Kabbalistic knowledge,” 
upon which his fame as a great man 
now rests. Mr. Waite carries his 
admiration to the extent of 400 
closely-printed pages ; and if we 
remain unconvinced at the end 
that there is anything at all in 
the ‘ Myst ries of M: gic,” or that 
Eliphas Levi was other than a 
charlatan, that opimion does not 
debar us from admitting that he 
has written a very curious book. 





THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher’s name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 





A 1.—BIBLE. 


| Corinthians. Commentary. By F. Godet [tr.], Vol. I. ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Adin. 
Isaiah, Vol. 1. “ Pulpit Commentary;” 15s., r. 8vo, Paul. 


A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Begg, C. Christian Platonists of Alexandria ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 
Haweis, Rev. H. R. The Picture of Jesus; 5s., cr. 8vo, Burnett. 


A 3._SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Edwards, Rev. L. The Doctrine of the Atonement; 5s., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 


A 4.—_CHURCH POLITY. 
‘elborne, Earl. Defence of Church of England ; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 


A 5.—_DEVOTIONAL. 


Goulbourn, Dr. E. M. Meditations on the Liturgical Gospels; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Rivington. 


A 6.—_SERMONS. 
Brooks, P, [Am.] Twenty Sermons; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 


CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 





B 2.-COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


Vonder, E.R. Syrian Folklore ; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Bentley. 
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CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Character, Anat. and Physiol. in. By F. Jordan; 5s., cr. 8vo, Pa 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 1.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
Del Mar, A. Money and Civilization ; 14s., 8vo, Bell. 
D 2.—LAW. 
Martin, T.C. The Law of Maintenance ; 5s., 8vo, Steve. 


D 4—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Bax, E. B.. The Religion of Socialism; 4s. 6d., er. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Marx, Karl. Capital: its Production [tr.], ed. F. Engels; 2 v., 30s., 8vo, Sonnen- 
schein, 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 

Broderick, G. C. History of Oxford University ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
D 6.—COMMERCE. 

Stevens. H. Dawn of British Trade to E. Indies; 2l1s., 8vo, Stev: 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


E 2.—EUROPE. 
Davies, G. C. On Dutch Waterways; 21s., 4to, Jarrold. 
Fitzpatrick, T. Autumn Cruise in the 4{gean Sea; 10s. 61., 8vo, Low. 
O’Shea, J. A. Romantic Spain ; 2 v., 21s., cr. 8vo, Ward and Downey. 
E 3.—ASIA AND ASIA MINOR. 
Jenjamin, 8. G. W. Persia and the Persians; 24s., r. 8vo, Murray. 
Porter, Rev. J. L. Jerusalem, Bethany, etc., ill.; 12s., 4to, Nelson 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Freeman, E, A. London, ill. [Historic Towns Series]; 3s. 6d., er. 8vo, Longman 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 1.—GENERAL. 
Freeman, E. A. Chief Periods of European History ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 


F 2.—ANCIENT. 
Hewlett, H.G. Early Britain; 3s., 12mo, 8.P.C.K. 
Worsaae, J. J. Pre-History of the North [tr.] ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 
F 4,—MODERN. 
Baird, Prof. H. M. The Huguenots; 2 v., 24s., 8vo, Paul. 
Doyle, J. A. English in America: the Puritan Colonies; 2 v., 36s., 8vo, Longman 
Gardiner, 8. R. History of Great Civil War; Vol. I., 21s., 8vo, Longman. 
Huhn, A. V. Struggle of Bulgarians for Independence ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Murray. 
Minchin, J. G. C. Growth of Freedom in Balkan Penins. ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Murray 
F 5.—CONTEMPORARY AND POLITICS. 
Dicey, Prof. A. V. England’s Case against Home Rule; 10s. 6d., er. 8vo, Murray. 
New Liberal Programme. By W. E. Gladstone, H. Labouchere, ete. ; 2s., cr. 8V9, 
Sonnenschein. 


F 6.—HISTORICAL{ COLLATERALS. 
Walford, E. Chapters from Family Chests; 2 v., 21s., cr. 8vo, Hurst. 








THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 





G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 


Garibaldi, Gius. Recollections of. By E. Melena; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 

Lee, R. E.[Am.] His Military and Personal Hist.; 18s., r. 8vo, Low. 

Legate, Barth [last Smithfield Martyr], Life of. By F. Gregg, ill.; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 

Shaftesbury, Hart of, Life of. By E. Hodder, Parts; 3 v., 36s., 8vo, Cassell. 

Shelley, Percy B., Life of. By Prof. E. Dowden, ill. ; 2 v., 36s., 8vo, Paul. 

Sidney, Sir P. By J. A. Symonds [men of letters] ; 2s. 6d., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 

Spurgeon, Rey. C., Life of. By G. H. Pike; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

Wesley, Rev. C., Life of. By J. Telford ; 3s. 6d.,.cr: 8vo, R.T.S, 

Wicksteed, Rev. C., Memorials of. Ed. Rev. P. Wicksteed ; 6s., cr, 8vo, Williams. 


G 2.—COLLECTIVE, 
Electricians, Lives of. Ry W. T. Jeans [Tyndall, ete:]; 68., er. Svo; Whittaker. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 4.—ASTRONOMY. 
Neisen, E. Astronomy ; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Ward and Lock. 
Noble, W. Hours with a Three-inch Telescope; 4s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 


H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Wallace, R. L. British Cage and Singing Birds; 10s. 6d., er. 8vo, Upeott Gill. 


H 11.—PROFESSIONAL MEDICINE. 
Clarke, W. B. C. Diseases of the Kidney; 7s. 6d., 8vo, H. K. Lewis. 
Collie, A. On Fever ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, H. K. Lewis, 
Healing Art, The: Chapters on Medicine ; 2 v., 25s., 8vo, Ward and Downey. 
Horwitz, O. Compendium of Surgery [tr.]; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Pentland, Hdin, 
Marsh, H. Diseases of the Joints; 9s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
Troap, F. Sputum : its Microscopy, etc. ; 15s., 8vo, Simpkin. 


CLASS I._ ARTS AND TRADES. 





I 2.—_ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY. 
Robinson, H. Hydraulic Power and Machinery ; 25s., 8vo, Griffin. 


I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Deas, F. T. R. The Young Tea-planter’s Companion, pl.; 4s. 6d., er. 8vo, Sonnen- 
schein. 


I 8.— ARCHITECTURE. 

Hunnewell, J. F. England’s Chronicle in Stone; 24s., 8vo, Murray. 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 

Parry, T.G. The Ministry of Fine Art; 14s., 8vo, Murray. 


I 12—SPORTS AND RECREATIONS, 
Greyhound, The. By H. Dalziel ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Upeott Gill. 
Riding, The Common-sense of. By [Mrs.] P. O’Donoghue ; 12s. 6d., 4to, Thacker, 
Stag Hunting, Records of, on Exmoor. By J. Fortescue; 16s., 8vo, Chapman. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 3.—~PHILOLOGY. 
Budge, Can, K. A. Anecd. Oxon—Semit. Ser. ; Vol. I, Pt. II., 21s., 4to, Clar. Press. 
Jliphant, J.L. K. The New English; 2 v., 21s., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Sweet, H. Second Middle English Primer ; 2s., 12mo, Clar, Press. 
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K 6.—POETRY. 
Blackie, Prof. J.S. Messis Vitze : Gleanings of Song ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Busk, R. H. Folk Songs of Italy, w. trs. en regard ; 6s., p. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Dante. Commedia and Canzoniere. By Dn. E. H. Plumptre; Vol, I. 

Isbister. 

Edmonds, E. M. Greek Lays and Idylls; 6s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner., 
Langland, Wm. Piers Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat ; 2 v., 31s. 6d., 8vo, Clar, Pregs. 
Mayor, J. B. Chapters on English Metre ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Camb. Press. 
Tennyson, Lord. Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After, etc. ; 6s.,12mo, Macmillan, 


K 9.—FICTION. 
Arabian Nights, tr. ed. Lady Burton ; 6 v., 63s., 8vo, Simpkin 
Skottowe,.B. Sudden Death; or, My Lady the Wolf; 4s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Tolstoi, Ct. Anna Karenina [tr. fr. Russ.]; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly 


K 11.—COLLECTIONS, LETTERS, ETC. 
Burke, Edm., Life and Works of; 12 v., £5 5s., 8vo, Nimm 
Goethe’s Letters to Zelter [tr.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bohn’s Lib 
Humorous Gems from American Literature ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 
- Masterpieces from Amer. Liter. Ed. T. Mason; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Douglas, * 
Edin. 
Morris. C. Half-hours with the Best American Authors ; 4 v., 14s., cr. 8vo, Warne. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


1 RKBECK BAN K.-- Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. rom ) ous 
TI IREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- ig 7 LO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
aisle: possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrxBrck BuILpINeG Society, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


POSITS, repayable on demand, 


Two per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT A‘ 
UNTs calculated on the minimum monthly 
palances, When not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of rom DT 
prvenei the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other HOW TO PURCHASE AE LOT OF 


seourities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
xchange, Diviaends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
c] ase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Lette rs of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrery, as above. 

“THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANAQOK, with full par- 
















ulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 














(HIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in — incidental to Females, 











mete. §GHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


MelT>> 
<) £5) 





ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk, 
The Faculty pronounce it “ The mos: wutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaleable for Invalids and young children.”’ 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
dam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer ( ‘hocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s8., 5s. 6d., etc. 
NR THE BLOOD. IS THE LIFE” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 





from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, tcurvy, 
CLARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Bloo ! Discases, its effects 
3 are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9¢. each. and in cases of six 
WORLD-FAMED times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, 
LOOD MIXT U RE Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


E LINCOLN |AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 





















A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘‘ The requirements of a Fountain Pen atin met,”’ 





‘ Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 








(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


ery hed n tay ( constructed on a new principle, one nib being apomepaeee on the other ; the upper one, which is trowel 
mu, | . arch which holds the ink, and—with on: » dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


eS Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. Id. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 383, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE: 








BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth a Guinea 
a Box for bilious and nervous disorders, such ag 
wind and pain in the stomach, sick headache. 
giddiness, fulness and swelling after meals, dizzi. 
ness and drowsiness, cold chills, flushings of heat, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, disturbed sleep, 
frightful dreams, and all nervous and trembling 
sensations, ete. 
twenty minutes. 
done it in thousands of cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to 
try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


For females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses 
of them carry off all gross humours, open all obstructions, and bring 
about all that is required. No female should be without them. There 
is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing 
any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the 
liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a few doses will be found to work 
wonder$ upon the most important organs of the human machine. ‘They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are “FACTS” admitted by thousands embracing all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale and retail by the proprieto! 
T. Beecuam, Chemist, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, in boxes at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers in the 
Kingdom. 

N.B.—F ull directions are given with each box. 


The first dose will give relief in 


This 1s no fiction, for they have 


Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 





